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THE VALUATION DECISION 

Too much could easily be argued from the decision 
this week of the U. S. Supreme Court in the valuation 
case. On the other hand, it is easy to argue too little. 
Court decisions, when scrutinized, do not always mean 
what they may seem to mean. At least, clever lawyers 
with special interests to serve, or clever men with theo- 
rics to prove, can often make them seem to mean some- 
thing else and more court decisions are frequently neces- 
sary before what is actually meant may be finally deter- 
mined. And yet, disregarding the quibbling of inter- 
ested persons and the technicalities raised by experts 
whose delight it is to split frog hairs, it would seem, 
to mere common sense, that the decision tends to estab- 
lish a certain principle in valuation and that that prin- 
ciple is contrary to the one followed by the Commis- 
sion. 

The Commission, in valuing the property of certain 
roads, declined to consider the “present cost of condem- 
nation and damages or of purchase in excess of such 
original cost or present value.” The Supreme Court 
holds that the Commission erred in so declining and 
orders it to hear evidence on these matters. It is 
true, as Commissioner Aitchison and Chief Counsel 
Farrell point out, that the court does not go to the ex- 
tent of indicating what weight must be given to the 
evidence that must now be taken as to present value 
of lands used for transportation purposes; but, to mere 
common sense, that would appear to be beside the mark. 
To mere common sense, the fact that the Commission 
must take testimony as to certain facts would mean 
that it must take the evidence into consideration. If 
it must hear evidence as to present cost of railroad lands 
in arriving at valuation, then, manifestly, it must con- 
sider present cost in establishing that valuation. We 
can make nothing else out of it. Any other view seems 
to us mere quibbling, though we are not prepared to 
say that such a quibble might not be sustained. 
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The importance of such an interpretation of the 
court’s decision is at once apparent, especially now that 
we have a law requiring that rates be so fixed as to 
produce a certain net revenue on the value of railroad © 
property used for transportation purposes. The higher 
that valuation is—the more liberal the basis on which 
it is computed—the higher, of course, the rates will be 
and the larger the net earnings of the railroads. 

We are unable to follow the reasoning, either, 
which leads to the view that the decision will have lit- 
tle or no effect on the immediate execution of the rate- 
making section of the new law, though it will have 
some effect on the amount of the permanent valuation. 
We can find no authority for any difference between 
the principles followed by the Commission in fixing 
valuation now, for immediate rate-making purposcs, 
and those employed in reaching ultimate conclusions, 
though, of course, until the ultimate valuation is 
reached, the Commission must estimate or guess. But 
in fixing the valuation for rate-making purposes the 
Commission, by the new law, is instructed to give due 
consideration to all the elements of value recognized 
“by the law of the land.” The decision of the Supreme 
Court in this case is a part of the law of the land and 
must, therefore, be taken into consideration in arriving 
at a valuation of railroad property for the purpose of 
making rates now, however inadequate or unscientific 
the calculation may be. In other words, if the Supreme 
Court should hold, in any case, that proper valuation 
is the cost of reproduction new and the present cost of 
land used for transportation purposes, it would be the 
duty of the Commission, pending the completion of its 
actual and scientific valuation work, to do its best to 
arrive at such a result in finding the valuation now for 
rate-making purposes. Under the law, when the value 
of any railway property has been finally ascertained, 
that value is to be taken by the Commission as the 
value for rate-making purposes. Until it is ascertained, 
as we construe the law, the Commission must guess or 
estimate, but it must base its guess or estimate on the 
principles of valuation to be found in the law, just as 
it must base on them its final ascertainment. 





THE ATTITUDE OF LABOR 
It is difficult to reconcile the position of the rail- 
road brotherhoods—now unanimous, with the decision 
this week of the maintenance of way employes and rail- 
way shop laborers not to strike but to act with the 
other employes—in accepting the labor provisions of 
the new transportation act and deciding to codperate 
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under it for the creation of the machinery provided for 
in it in an effort to make it work, with the attitude of 
the Plumb Plan League, which is spreading charges 
that “Wall Street” is proceeding to gather the fruits 
of the “great victory” it won in the new legislation and 
threats as to what will be done to the law-makers who 
thus stamped on the faces of the widows and orphans. 
Perhaps it is not necessary to reconcile them, but the 
Plumb plan has been endorsed by the railroad broth- 
erhoods and their leaders have been closely identified 
with the fight conducted by Mr. Plumb. Doubtless the 
answer is that, whatever their private feelings, the 
brotherhood leaders see the wisdom of obeying the pres- 
ent law, at least until it is demonstrated that they can- 
not get through it what they think they should have, 
whereas Mr. Plumb has no sense of responsibility and 
is free to spill his innermost feelings on the helpless 
public. 

Whatever one may believe to be the merits of the 
controversy as to the rights and needs of labor, we 
think there may be general agreement that the course of 
the brotherhoods in giving the new law a trial is not 
only the most patriotic and dignified but that, in the 
long run, it will result in the most benefit to them even 
if, finally, they shall announce themselves dissatisfied 
and decide to strike. We believe, however, that the 
danger of a general railroad strike has passed. ‘The 
men tried a bluff and it was called, to use the poker 
parlance. ‘There is nothing more that they can do now. 
Certainly it would be folly for them to attempt any- 
thing now, while there is a law on the statute books 
that offers them every assurance of full hearing and 
fair settlement. ‘Their time can come only, if ever, 
when they can make some sort of showing that the new 
machinery has not worked beneficently. 


RATE-MAKING TERRITORIES 

Iverybody with ideas on the subject which he be- 
lieves to be worthy of consideration and which he 
thinks himself able to present clearly should attend the 
conference called by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for March 22 for the purpose of hearing views as 
to whether, under the new law, rates shall be so made 
as to produce the minimum of five and a half per cent 
on the value of the property of the carriers as a whole, 
or by rate territories-——and, if the latter, what those ter- 
ritories should be; and as to the method to be employed 
to determine the value of railway property for rate mak- 
ing purposes. 

As to the determination of the value, though there 
will doubtless be many ideas advanced, we should say 
that the question of procedure was more or less simple. 
The Commission must first decide what basis of valua- 
tion it shall take. It is bound in this matter, by the 
new law, to observe the law of the land. It must de- 
termine what that law is. Where it is not clear it must, 
of course, use its own judgment, and here there may be 
plenty of room for varying ideas as to what course 
should be followed. But the matter is one largely of 
interpretation of the law—after, of course, the actual 
inventory is completed. We suppose the Commission 
has no such inventory in any shape for use, though it 
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has completed the field work in its valuation. But it 
has plenty of data, no doubt, against which it can check 
the books of the carriers showing capital investment, 
and we suppose this will finally be the method arrived 
at, making due allowance, under the law—if it be found 
that the law requires such allowance—for the increased 
costs of the present day. 

At least the valuation matter, in our opinion, is 
more simple than the matter of how the rates shall be 
made. No one ought to venture a suggestion on this 
subject who is not sure that his point of view is un 
biased and that he speaks out of public spirit and not 
with regard for the interests of some particular locality 
—except that, of course, one may properly protest 
against a course that he believes would mean great 
harm to his community. 

The bill as originally drawn, provided that the 
Commission should make rates so that the carriers “as 
a whole” would earn the income stipulated. Through 
the work of representatives of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, however, this language in the confer- 
ence bill at the last minute was changed to read: “As 
a whole, or as a whole in each of such rate groups or 
territories as the Commission may from time to time 
designate.” So the Commission has first to 
whether it shall, in making rates, consider the revenue 
of the carriers as whole, or consider them by groups 
or territories; and, if by groups or territories, what 
those divisions shall be. 


decide 


At first blush it might seem that the thing to do 
was to consider the carriers as a whole. That was 
what the law-makers thought. They thought it would 
be impracticable to district the country for rate-making 
purposes, for the reason that the districts would over- 
lap. It certainly would be easier to take the country 
as a whole. But if we do that, we have one section 
of the country, where such high rates as would be 
fixed under that system are not necessary, paying the 
bills of other sections where high rates are necessary. 
On the other hand, if the country be divided into what 
might be called natural rate-making territories, along 
already recognized lines, there might be cases where 
the level of rates would have to be so high in a given 
territory that business would be injured to the point 
where it would actually fail to function and would 
move to some more favored locality. By the same 
token, the carriers, business having fallen off, would 
not get the income which the figures on paper had in- 
dicated that they would receive. So the plan would 
not only be bad in its effect on business, but it would 
be a failure in that it actually did not produce the rail- 
road revenue results it was intended to produce. This 
may be more or less imaginative, but something very 
like it would not be at all impossible. 

So the Commission will have before it not only the 
problem in arithmetic of making rates produce certai!l 
revenue, but it will have to take into consideration com- 
mercial conditions in a way that it has never done be 
fore. It never was authorized before to do so. It must 


consider whether, for instance, a certain rate structure 
would mean the removal of a certain industry from 
(Continued on page 504) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





Criticism of the Supreme Court.—It has been a matter of 
general remark in Washington that the Supreme Court, by its 
decisions in the steel trust and stock dividend cases, has got 
itself disliked by the same element that, a short time ago, was 
putting forth publicity tending to make members of organized 
labor and advocates of government ownership believe that fed- 
eral control of railroads was going to be continued for at least 
two years. The steel trust decision displeases that element be- 
cause, it is asserted, the court, in effect, held that it would not 
be in the public interest for the steel combination to be dis- 
solved, and the decision was not based on the law itself. The 
charge in respect to the stock dividend decision is that the court 
made a haven for big tax dodgers, with the emphasis on the 
“big,” to the detriment of the small tax payer. In regard to the 
charge that the court decided the steel case as a matter of policy 
and not of law, the fact that the testimony showed that the steel 
combination had actually increased the volume of steel business 
in foreign countries and that relatively its competitors in the 
domestic market had a larger share than when the combination 
was organized, was not mentioned. In regard to the stock 
dividend case, the fact that the court clearly pointed out that 
when the stock dividend certificates were sold, the money 
would have to be counted as dividend, was also not set forth 
for the consideration of those who were invited to consider 
the court as an enemy of the country. The court, of course, 
pays no attention to misrepresentations of that kind. It has 
never undertaken to defend itself. It has always acted on the 
principle that its decisions speak for themselves. It has fre- 
quently modified or even reversed the decisions, but has never 
claimed credit for so doing. It has corrected its errors when- 
ever they have been called to its attention. Only once‘or 
twice has it ever been accused, by men of standing, of yielding 
to political or other kind of pressure. It is the oldest of civil 
courts, in the sense that it has existed longer, without vital 
change, than any other. 





Valuation of the Railroads.—If there is not soon some au- 
thorative declaration as to what the railroads of the country 
are really worth, men of ordinary mental capacity who have 
to do with the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
believe it will be necessary to increase the number of health 
resorts. President Rea, in a speech to the Detroit Real Estate 
Board, as reported by the official organ of the Association of 
Railway Executives, said the total investments of the railroads 
was something more than three billions greater than their 
capitalization—$3,032,193,122 greater, to be accurate. He said 
the par value of the outstanding capital stock and bonds, De- 
cember 31, 1917, was $21,249,357,241, and the value of property, 
as reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission, was 
$24,218,550,363. There is no disputing the facts as set forth by 
Mr. Rea. It is believed, however, that there are about 3,000,000 
men in the country who, for the purpose of analysis, are willing 
to be counted as natives of Missouri. The object of Congress, 
when it passed the valuation act in 1913, was to have the ac- 
counts analyzed and compared with an inventory of the prop- 
erty, showing the number of ties, spikes, cubic yards of cuts 
and fills, and the million other things, more or less, which, when 
brought together and put in place, constitute what is known as 
a railroad. The few final reports that have been made, tended 
to show that, in the estimation of the Commission, the capital- 
ization of the railroads was considerably greater than the actual 
cost, or the cost of reproduction new, with or without deprecia- 
tion subtracted. Cost and value, in the market place, are not 
synonymous terms, though, when the courts get through with 
the valuation question, they may be so, for rate-making pur- 
Poses. Capitalization is either what the promoter thinks he 
can make the investing public believe the property is worth, or 
the total of the evidences of indebtedness reorganizers have had 
to put out in exchange for the real money they obtained to put 
into the property. There are some railroads that are generally 
admitted to be worth more than their capitalization. Then, again, 
there are railroads so heavily capitalized that practically no one 
Is willing to say they are worth, even at present prices, the 
amount of their capitalization. The sums used by Mr. Rea 
are the totals of capital issues containing the issues of the 
Toads nobody believes are worth as much as the total of their 
Capiialization, and the totals of the book values of all the roads 
as r¢ported by them. The roads with enormous capital issues, 
gene: ally speaking, report their property investment to be equal 
to their capitalization. The roads, like the Burlington, with 
smai! capital and bond issues, report their property as worth 
mor: than their capital issues and bonds. The capital issue of 


a heavily capitalized road and one like the Burlington, will 
The Burlington, capitalized at about 


total $268,000 a mile. 
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$58,000 a mile, will report a property value of, say, $125,000 a 
mile. The road capitalized at $210,000 a mile will report a 
property value of $210,000 a mile. The total of the capitalization 
will be $268,000, but the total of property will be reported as 
$335,000 a mile. The $268,000 a mile is the figure, which, in 
Mr. Rea’s speech, was reported as something over $21,000,000,000 
and the $335,000 will be the one reported by him to be some- 
thing over $24,000,000,000. The over-capitalized road tells the 
truth about its capitalization, in its reports to the Commission, 
and a fairy tale as to the value of its property. The under- 
capitalized road tells the truth about its capitalization, and 
may not overstate the truth about the value of its property. 
The investment in road and equipment, though there are many 
items in it that are known to be inflated, if not entirely fictional, 
is regarded by statisticians as nearer accuracy. December 31, 
1917, that was a little more than $18,000,000,000. 





“Accidents” on Railroads.—The English language, supposed 
to be rich in words to express every shade of meaning, has 
no term for use in reporting things that happen on a railroad 
that is equivalent to manslaughter in criminal law. Newspaper 
reporters who pay attention to the “accident” reports issued by 
the Commission’s Bureau of Safety have often noted the lack 
of a word to describe a wreck caused by a train crew, the mem- 
bers of which may have been indicted for manslaughter. 
“Wreck” describes a smash-up that may have been caused by 
a highwayman, or a tree that may have been blown across the 
track by a wind storm. “Accident” is the word frequently used 
in Chief Borland’s reports, the facts in which tend to show 
criminal carelessness on the part of the train crew or some 
member of it. That is the term Borland had to use in describ- 
ing what happened when an engine driver “worked steam” in 
entering a block, in which, under the rules, the signals told 
him another train was standing. It is the word he would have 
to use in telling what happened when an engine driver died 
of heart disease while sitting in his cab. 





Equalization of Atlantic and Gulf Ports.—Harry F. Masman, 
commissioner of the Charleston Traffic Bureau, has projected 
himself into the fight, started by the eastern trunk lines, even 
before the end of federal control, for an upsetting of the equal- 
ization of the south Atlantic and Gulf ports with the north At- 
lantic ports. As he figures it, the average distance from Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis, Chicago and Peoria to New York, Boston 
and Portland, Me., used as typical north Atlantic ports, is 
932.7 miles. From those same central freight association and 
Illinois classification, or central territory points, as the Railroad 
Administration called the combination of territories, to New 
Orleans, Mobile and Galveston, the average distance is only 
983.9 miles, which is not much difference in a haul of nearly 
1,000 miles. But he was not satisfied with that. He called 
attention to the fact that New York export rates from the 
central territory cities apply also to St. Johns and Halifax and 
that the average distance to them is 1133.6 miles. Going still 
farther, he made the point that if New York, the center of 
the objection to the port equalization scheme, desired to limit 
traffic to the ports that were geographically nearest the points 
of origin, then New York was not entitled to a pound of export 
freight from Cleveland, but must relinquish all claim to the 
tonnage from that city in favor of Baltimore, because it is 
only 450 miles from Cleveland to Baltimore, while it is 575 
miles to New York. He wound up his remarks on that subject 
(which he had published in New York under the eyes of his 
friend Lincoln), by quoting Gen. William Murray Black, chief of 
engineers of the army, who has charge of port improvements. 
The soldier, who would not know a station list from a division 
sheet, remarked to the Senate committee on commerce, Feb- 
ruary 3, that “there is no such thing as such and such terri- 
tory being subsidiary or tributary to a ceratin port.” The gen- 
eral, as a student of military science, it is believed, might have 
added that claims of that kind, made in Europe, are among the 
chief causes of the fifty-seven varieties, or flock of wars, now 
going on in eastern Europe as successors to the big war. 





Foreign Steel Competition.—According to testimony placed 
before Commissioner Woolley, March 5, by J. F. Townsend, 
traffic manager for the National Tube Company, in support of 
the application of the United States Steel Products Company for 
permission to continue the operation of ships through the Pana- 
ma Canal, when the steel industry of Europe wakes up and 
gets going again, the American railroads and American steel 
makers will have to decide whether they will abandon the trade 
they have in iron and steel on the Pacific coast, or try to do 
something about it. At the present rate of exchange for the 
British pound sterling, the steel makers of Britain and Belgium 
can get their tonnage to Vancouver for $10.20 a ton, American 
gold, while the domestic rate to Pacific ports, via American rail- 
roads, is $28 a ton. Under the normal rate of exchange, the 
British and Belgian products could be got to the Pacific coast 
through the canal for $13.44 a ton, or less than half the Amer- 
ican all-rail rate. Before the war the Pacific coast market was 
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in the hands, largely, of foreign steel makers. The war stopped 
the development of that trade. It is believed that, as peace 
conditions return, the American will be at an increasing dis- 
advantage in that part of his own country. The foreigners do 
not appear to be in a hurry to undertake to supply that market, 
but it is believed that if the Germans can buy, beg or borrow 
ships, they will undertake to get into it again. 

The Antics of Wall Street—Wall Street always has been a 
strange animal in the sight of official Washington, but never 
more so than in the last week, on account of the construction it 
has placed on the decisions of the Supreme Court in the stock 
dividend and the valuation cases. In the latter case Wall 
Street jumped to the conclusion that what the court had said 
necessarily meant the addition of millions to the valuation of 
the property of railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. No one connected with the valuation work of the Com- 
mission attached any such importance to the decision. Those 
having to do with the formulation of the policy of the Commis- 
sion in carrying on its valuation work admitted that the Com- 
mission would have to receive testimony on the question as to 
how much more it would cost now to condemn the lands owned 
by a carrier, or acquire them by purchase, than the carrier 
actually paid for the lands in question, and how much more 
those costs would be than the sum set down by the Commission 
as representing the present value of the lands. The thought 
was that Wall Street had merely again gone off on one of its 
tangents. The street was also torn up on account of an erro- 
neous report as to what the court had said about the stock 
dividend case. The reporters for the ticker services are re- 
quired to make such hurried reports of decisions that the 
chances of error and of accuracy are about equal. In the stock 
dividend case the first report was wrong. In the thirty or 
forty minutes intervening between the wrong report and the 
accurate one, those who “coppered” the original report in their 
gambling or speculative operations made heavy margins of 
profit. Those who bet on the accuracy of the first report lost 
their bets, though some may have been able to hedge. But 
reporters for newspapers and ticker services are not the only 
ones who made errors on March 8. The Supreme Court in its 
opinion on the valuation case indicated that, in its judgment, 
the Commission was not warranted in citing the Minnesota rate 
decision as authority for its refusal to obey the valuation law 
because the valuation statute was enacted after the decision 
was made. According to the Commission’s brief and allega- 
tions at the oral argument, the statute was enacted in March, 
1913, and the Minnesota rate decision was made in June of that 
year. The Supreme Court, however, will have an opportunity 
to change the opinion, because the copy from which the chief 
justice read was merely a proof, subject to revision before 
being given out. A. E. H. 





N. I. T. L. MEETING 


(Docket for Spring meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League 
at St. Louis, March 18-19.) 
Thursday, March 18, 1920— 
10:00 a. m. Business session. 
2:00 p. m. Business session. 
Iriday, March 19, 1920— 
10:00 a. m. Business session. 
2:00 p. m. Business session. 





Docket of Subjects for Business Session 
Report of Executive Committee— 
Report of Executive Secretary on Railroad Legislation. 
Cash settlement of freight charges under Section 405 of Trans- 
portation Act. 
Provisions for changes in state and interstate rates and fares in 
effect Feb. 29, 1920, under Section 208 (A) of Transportation 
Act. 
Inland Waterway Committee’s report for annual meeting approved 
by Executive Committee with modifications. 
Reparation Claims arising during period of Federal Control. 
Appointment of standing Committee on Highway Transportation. 
Resolutions. 
Report of Committee on Car Demurrage and Storage. 
Report of Bill of Lading Committee. 
Report of Classification Committee. 
Report of Baggage Committee. 
Report of Committee on Rate Construction and Tariffs. 
Report of Committee on Inland Waterways. 
Report of Freight Claims Committee. 
Liability of Public Warehouses covering shipments damaged or 
destroyed by fire. 
Filing claims for loss or damage after expiration of six months’ 
period provided in Section 3 of Uniform Bill of Lading. 
Report of Committee on Diversion and Reconsignment. 
Diversion and Reconsignment Rules 10, 11 and 12. 
Second reconsignment in case of bona fide refusal or of insolvency 
of consignee. 
Interpretations of Diversion and Reconsignment Rules. 
Report of Committee on Export and Import Traffic. 
Demurrage and storage charges at seaboard on export traffic. 
Three per cent war tax on transportation charges. 
Proposed storage charges on export freight at Philadelphia, etc. 
Unification of terms used in export traffic. 
Traffie Circular No. 1 issued hy United States Shipping Board. 
Export vs. Domestic Rates. 
H. R. 9823 relative to American Merchant Marine. 
Ship Mortgage Bill—H. R. 8878 and 9419. 
Through bills of lading. 
Report of Express Committee. 
Consolidated express companies. 
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Proposed advance in express rates. 

Failure of wagon service. 

Credit arrangements. 

Periods of limitation. 

Adams and Southern Express companies’ claims. 

Period for filing of claims. 

—— form for reporting concealed loss and damage express 
claims. 

Pro rata settlement of claims for partial loss. 

New system of express waybills and receipts. 

Parcel post. 

Report of Legislative Committee. 

Liability of telegraph companies. 

Iten Biscuit Co. case involving question of reparation. 

oe ye of attachment, ete., for one year—House Bill 
Yo. ’ 


Report of Committee on Transportation Instrumentalities. 

Report of Membership Committee. 

Report of Organization Committee. 

Report of Weighing Committee. 

Report of Special Committee on Railway Leases and Side-track 
Agreements. 


Report of Special Committee on Rate Relationships. 

Report of Special Committee on Grain Claims. ? 

Report of Special Committee on carriers’ refusal to accept shipments 
of a perishable nature except at owners’ risk. 

Report of Special Committee on Proposed Uniform Telegraphic Code. 

Report of Special Committee on Claims Resulting from Intensive 
Loading. 

New Business. 


COTTON PREFERENTIAL RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Ransdell, Louisiana, introduced, March 8, a bill 
(S.4031) to regulate interstate shipments of cotton. It was 
referred to the committee on interstate commerce. 

“The bill provides that the Commission shall establish 
and enforce preferential rates,” said Senator Ransdell, explain- 
ing the measure, ‘on shipments of cotton based upon the cubic 
contents of the bale, and in reaching its decision the com- 
mission shall take into consideration the density of the bale, 
the amount of space it occupies, its uniformity in size, the 
character of its covering as a safeguard against damage or fire, 


and any other points that seem fairly to entitle it to favorable. 


discrimination. 

“The object of the bill is to secure fair treatment for inter- 
state shipments of high-density gin-compressed cotton, both 
round and square bales. 

“We follow to-day in the baling and handling of 90 per cent 
of our great cotton crop, valued last year at $2,000,000,000, the 
antiquated and slovenly methods of 60 years ago. No other 
world product is given the criminally careless treatment which 
cotton receives in being marketed. 

“High-density gin compression is the most practical reform, 
and if universally followed would save more than $100,000,000 
a year. 

“Ordinary plantation bales weigh 500 pounds, have a density 
of 12 pounds per cubic foot, and occupy 42 cubic feet of space; 
when compressed these bales have a density of 2214: pounds and 
occupy 22% cubic feet. Gin-compressed bales have a density of 
32 to 39 pounds and occupy 13 to 16 cubic feet. It thus appears 
that the space required by this high-density bale is only from 
one-third to two-thirds that of an ordinary gin or compress bale. 
A freight car will carry 35 gin bales, 75 compressed bales, and 
110 high-density bales, or 8.75 tons of gin bales, 18.75 tons of 
compressed, and 27.5 tons of high-density bales. 


“In spite of these facts, the railroads deny any preference 
to the small compact high-density bales, although trans-Atlantic 
steamers give them an advantage of $1.25 per bale. My Dill 
would guarantee a just and reasonable preference in proportion 
to the smaller amount of space occupied by these high-density 
bales.” 


The Commission, several times, has been asked to grant 
preferential rates on high-density cotton bales but has declined 
to do so. In No. 5758, American Round Bale Press Co. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al., and No. 5759, Anderson, Clayton & Co. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al., both reported in 32 I. C. C., 458, the Com- 
mission said: 


“The main question remains for determination, whether it 
is unreasonable to charge the same rates on high-density bales 
as are charged upon the ordinary standard compressed bales 
which do not load so heavily, a question which the Commission 
answered in the negative in Planters’ Compress Co. vs. C. ©. ©. 
& St. l., HL C. CC, 362.” 


In another part of the same decision the Commission said: 
“The Commission has declined in notable instances to allow 
economies of carriage to control in the matter of setting pref 
erential rates.” 

The purpose of Senator Ransdell’s bill is to command the 
Commission by statue to grant relief of the nature it declined 
to give in the cases referred to. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RATES TO HELENA, ARK. 


In a report written by Commissioner Meyer on No. 9492, 
Helena Traffic Bureau vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
et al., and parts of fourth section applications Nos. 699, 799, 
1606, 20438, 2045, 2060, 2188, 4218, 4219, 4220 and 4944, opinion 
6071, 57 I. C. C., 11-21, the Commission held rates from St. 
Louis and points in so-called defined territories, the rates from 
which base on St. Louis, to Helena, Ark., to be unduly preju- 
dicial to Helena and unduly preferential of Memphis, Tenn. 
It prescribed a class scale to be established by the carriers on 
or before June 7, on statutory notice, from St. Louis and points 
taking the same rates, or rates made with relation thereto, to 
Helena, Ark., which shall not exceed the class rates contempo- 
raneously maintained from the same points to Memphis by 
more than the following amounts in cents per 100 pounds: 


ClaSSES ....esseseeees 1 2 3 4 5 A B Cc D E 
3 2 


8.5 7 6 5 4 3 4 


This relationship of class rates, Commissioner Meyer said, 
must be understood to be to some extent tentative and without 
prejudice to the rights of either party to request a readjust- 
ment in the light of future conditions. The order will reduce 
the first class rate St. Louis to Helena from 112.5 to 91.5 cents 
per 100 pounds. 


Without ordering any definite change, the Commission also 
condemned the commodity rates from St. Louis and points tak- 
ing rates basing thereon to Helena on canned goods, molasses, 
glucose, corn syrup, fencing material, furniture, vegetables and 
fruits, stoves and hollowware, bagging, wheat, flour, corn and 
cornmeal, as being unduly prejudicial to Helena. It said that 
they should be realigned to conform to the principles announced 
in connection with the class rates, at the same time as the 
class rates. The realignment, however, is to be subject to such 
further readjustment as may be necessary in order that such 
rates may harmonize with the commodity rates to other points 
in this territory which may be established in conformity with 
the findings in the Memphis-Southwestern case. 


The Commission also condemned, but issued no order on the 
relationship of rates from Kansas City to Memphis, on the one 
hand, and Kansas City to Helena, on the other. Commissioner 
Meyer said the record was convincing that the application of 
the same rates from Kansas City to Helena as to New Orleans 
resulted in undue prejudice to Helena. He said the defendants 
would be expected to provide rates from Kansas City to Helena 
substantially lower than the contemporaneous rates to New 
Orleans, and made with due regard to other Arkansas points. 

The decision in this case is a reversal of the Commission 
in Helena Freight Bureau vs. M. P., Docket No. 5659 (unre- 
ported), decided May 4, 1914. Therein, the Commission found 
the class rates not to be unduly prejudicial to Helena or unduly 
preferential of Memphis. That decision, Commissioner Meyer 
said, was based largely on the existence of more active river 
competition at Memphis than at Helena and the fact that the 
boat rates to Heelna were the same as the boat rates to New 
Orleans and other Mississippi River points, and the water rates 
were met by the rail lines. The lower rates to New Orleans 
were attributed to competition of ocean lines from New York 
to New Orleans. In this case Helena contended that the river 
situation had materially changed and that whatever justification 
formerly existed for the wide spread between the rates from 
Memphis and Helena was no longer present. The Commission’s 
decision said the present record disclosed changed circum- 
stances which were sufficient to warrant a reconsideration of 
Helena’s relative class rate adjustment. 


The railroads set up the existence of commercial or market 
competition with respect to Memphis traffic as justifying, in a 
measure, lower rates than to Helena. As an illustration, they 
Pointed to the fact that soap, manufactured extensively at Kan- 
sas City, moved to Memphis over the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
a distance of 484 miles. Soap, also produced in volume at 
Louisville, reached Memphis over the Louisville & Nashville, 
approximately the same distance. The defendants saig that 
they had been unable to ignore that element, inasmuch as car- 
ners were still competing with each other in serving producing 
Markets, regardless of the fact that they were united under 
federal control. That character of competition, they said, was 
much less pronounced at Helena. 


‘n commenting on the water competition feature of the 
case. Mr. Meyer said the operation of the independent boat 
line service between St. Louis and Memphis and between Mem- 
Dhis and Helena was conspicuously irregular in contrast with 
the service of the earlier days. Instead of maintaining con- 





trolling competition, which the rail carriers were forced to meet, 
the situation today, Mr. Meyer said, was that the independent 
boat lines remaining were struggling against the competition 
of the rail lines. Water competition, he said, was no longer a 
justification for the wide difference in rates to Memphis and 
Helena from St. Louis and other points, or for retaining Helena 
in the New Orleans group. 

Commissioner Meyer said that while commodity rates to 
Helena should be made in line with commodity rates to other 
points in the territory, when such rates were readjusted, fol- 
lowing the realignment of class rates, the present rates did 
not accord to Helena an equitable basis, and, pending the re- 
vision of the commodity rates in this general territory, Helena’s 
commodity rates should be realigned. 

The Commission also dealt with the discriminations against 
Helena caused by the fact that commodity descriptions in ac- 
cordance with Western Classification applied to Memphis, while 
Southern Classification governed traffic to Helena. It said that 
the Consolidated Classification providing uniform descriptions for 
application in connection with rates in western and southern ter- 
ritories, being now in effect, the descriptions in connection with 
commodity rates under assault should be correspondingly re- 
vised, or at least the descriptions should be made the same to 
Helena and to Little Rock and to Pine Bluff. 


RAILS AND ANGLE BARS 


CASE NO. 10665 57 I. C. C. (141-142) 
COHEN-SCHWARTZ RAIL & STEEL COMPANY VS. ST. 
LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO RAILWAY COMPANY, DIRECTOR- 
GENERAL ET AL. 
Submitted Nov. 14, 1919. Opinion No. 6096. 


Rate on rails and angle bars in straight and mixed carloads from 
Steele, Mo., to Madison and East St. Louis, TIll., found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 


By Division 3: 

A proposed report was served upon the parties. 
tions were filed. 

The complainant, a corporation, by its complaint filed May 
23, 1919, alleges that the fifth class rate of 32 cents per 100 
pounds charged and applicable under the tariffs on 15 carloads 
of rails and angle bars shipped during July and August, 1917, 
from Steele, Mo., to Madison and East St. Louis, Ill., was un- 
reasonable, in violation of section 1 of the act to regulate com- 
merce. Reparation only is prayed. 


Steele is on the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, 228 miles 
from East St. Louis. The shipments moved over the line of 
that carrier to St. Louis and thence over the line of the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis to destinations, Madison 
being within the switching limits of East St. Louis. There 
was contemporaneously in effect in the reverse direction a com- 
modity rate of $3 per long ton on rails and of $3 per net ton 
on angle bars, and about 30 days after the shipments moved 
this rate was made effective from Steele to East St. Louis and 
Madison. On June 25, 1918, the $3 rate was increased to $3.80 
under General Order No. 28 of the Director-General of Railroads. 
The latter rate is still in effect and is not assailed. 


The shipments covered by the complaint averaged about 47 
tons per car. Under the 32-cent rate charged and collected the 
ton-mile earnings were 28.5 mills and the car-mile earnings $1.32. 
The $3 rate on angle bars yielded ton-mile earnings of 13 mills 
and car-mile earnings of 62 cents. Defendants express willing- 
ness to make reparation on the basis of the $3 rate, but are 
unwilling to pay interest, on the ground that complainant did 
not comply with their repeated requests to furnish the data on 
which they could apply to us for authority to make reparation. 
It appears that there had been a controversy between complain- 
ant and defendant St. Louis-San Francisro Railway regarding 
undercharges, in consequence of which the charges in issue were 
not paid in full until April 12, 1919. 


We find that the rate charged was unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that it exceeded a rate of $3 per long ton on the rails and 
$3 per net ton on the angle bars; that complainant made the 
shipments as described, paid and bore the freight charges, and 
has been damaged thereby and that it is entitled to reparation, 
with interest, in the amount represented by the difference be- 
tween the charges paid and those which would have accrued 
at the rate herein found reasonable. The exact amount of rep- 
aration due cannot be determined upon this record, and com- 
plainant should prepare and submit to defendant carriers for 
verification a statement showing the details of the shipments 
in accordance with rule V of the Rules of Practice. Upon re- 
ceipt of a statement so prepared and verified we will consider 
the entry of an appropriate order. 


No excep- 
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TIES STOPPED FOR CREOSOTING 


The Commission has awarded reparation in No. 10293, 
Three States Tie Company vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois et al., 
opinion No. 6073, 57 I. C. C., 24-30, on account of an unreasonable 
rate on cross ties from St. Elmo and other points in Illinois to 
Chicago, stopped at Terre Haute for creosoting, in 1915. The 
facts were complex and for the elucidation a study of intricate 
tariff provisions was necessary. On the facts as placed in the 
record, the Commission held that the rate assailed was un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeded 15 cents per tie, plus 
a charge of $4 per car for switching at Terre Haute; that com- 
plainant made the shipments and bore the charges thereon, 
in excess of those accruing at a rate of 8 cents per hundred 
pounds and a switching charge of $6 per car. 

Commissioner Hall dissented, saying that the case was one 
of misinformation and misrouting. He said that without con- 
sulting the tariffs the N. Y. C. & St. L. railroad computed the 
combination at 10 cents instead of 15 cents, as it was, and con- 
cluded to absorb under its guarantee the resulting differences 
in charges, amounting, as it computed, to about 1.5 cents per 
tie, the transportation being between the complainant and the 
Nickel Plate. Mr. Hall said the effect of the decision was to 
make retroactive a transit privilege where no discrimination 
was alleged or shown. 


RATES ON MINE PROPS 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 10705, David 
J. Ward and Arthur M. Northrup, trading as the John Bowden 
Company, vs. New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk et al., opinion 
No. 6074, 57 I. C. C., 31-4, on account of unreasonable rates on 
mine props from points of origin in the eastern shore territory 
of Virginia, Delaware and Maryland to Shenandoah, Pa., and 
points taking the same rates. The Commission, in disposing 
of this case, followed its decision in Virginia Pine Timber 
Co. vs. N. Y., P. & N., 60 I. C. C., 327, and 52 I. C. C., 249. 

Chairman Aitchison, who wrote the opinion, said the report 
of the examiner would be adopted, regardless of the exceptions 
filed by the defendants. He said their exceptions were a re- 
argument of the issues decided adversely to them in the Vir- 
ginia Pine Timber case. The unreasonableness of the rates, 
he said, must be regarded as having been settled by the deci- 
sion in the case mentioned. The rates were held to be un- 
reasonable during the period of movement and prior to March 
25, 1918, to the extent that they exceeded 10.5 cents from points 
north of New Church, viz: Loretto and Ocean City, Md., Ellen- 
dale, Del., Franklin City, Pa., and points taking the same rates, 
and 12.6 cents from all points on the N. Y., P. & N. in Virginia, 
New Church to Cape Charles, inclusive; that between March 
25 and June 25, 1918, they were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded the beforementioned rates by more than 1 cent 
per 100 pounds; that from June 25, 1918, to August 15, 1918, 
they were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded rates 
of 11.5 and 13.6 cents, respectively, increased on the basis pro- 
vided for in General Order No. 28. 


Similar Decision 


A similar decision was made in No. 8875, D. C. Armstrong 
vs. N. Y., P. & N. et al., opinion No. 6075, 57 I. ©. C., 35-6, in- 
cluding No. 8875 (Sub No. 1), Same vs. Same, No. 8876, L. P. 
Brandon vs. Same, and No. 8876 (Sub No. 1), Lycoming Timber 
& Lumber Co. vs. Same and No. 8876 (Sub No. 2), Virginia 
Timber Company vs. Same. 


ALLOWANCE TO LIGHTERS 


In a report by Chairman Aitchison the Commission has 
dismissed No. 10510, John Richardson Company et al., vs. Ann 
Arbor et al., opinion No. 6068, 56 I. C. C., 731-3, on the ground 
that the complaint attacking the tariff allowance to private 
lighters for handling china clay in bulk in New York harbor 
as in violation of sections 1 and 2 of the act to regulate com- 
merce, and section 10 of the federal control act, had not been 
sustained. 

The complainants were lighterage companies and lighter 
men. They charged that the carriers had failed and refused 
to furnish the necessary lighters, barges and equipment for the 
handling of china clay in New York harbor; that to expedite 
and procure the movement of such clay private lighters were 
necessary; that the allowance for the service of such pri- 
vate lighters provided by the tariff was insufficient; that for- 
merly the allowance to private lighters was greater; that the 
reduction in the allowance resulted in an increase in the rate; 
and, that by reason of the facts the complainants had been 
subjected to the payment of unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory charges. The complainants asked for reparation 
but abandoned that part of their case, confining it to a request 
to establish a reasonably compensatory allowance for the future. 

The railroads offered no testimony. The evidence showed 


that all china clay recently imported through New York harbor 
by the complainants had been handled by carriers’ lighters. No 
question of allowance could have arisen as to such shipments. 
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An allowance of 60 cents per ton was made for some years, 
It was apportioned by allowing 42 cents to the lighter company 
and 18 cents to the railroads for loading. At present it is 
apportioned by allowing 35 cents for the lighters and 25 cenis 
for the loading. When the reduction to the lighters was ma‘ie 
the complainants ceased handling china clay., Chairman Aitcp- 
ison said, after making that statement, that it was clear that 
the complainants had not been charged rates which violated 
either of the acts named and had sustained no damage due to 
the imposition of such rates. He said that no substantial 
ground had been provided in the present record on which ‘the 
Commission could base a finding as to what allowance, if any, 
should be made by the carriers. He said that absolutely no 
evidence had been submitted tending to show a violation of any 
of the sections mentioned. He added that the propriety of al- 
lowances as tested by section 15 of the act to regulate com- 
merce was not before the Commission, therefore the complaint 
would have to be dismissed. 


BUILDING SHEET METAL WORK 


The Commission has modified its findings, in a supplemental 
report, on No. 9822, Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. vs. Erie et al., 
opinion No. 6081, 57 I. C. C., 52-3, so as to bring them into har- 
mony with its findings in Consolidated Classification, 54 I. C. C. 
1. The original report in this case was made in 55 I. C. C., 402, 
but in explaining the modifications, the Commission said the 
conclusions in the Consolidated Classification case were based 
on a later record. The supplement says: 

“The only difference of importance between this conclusion 
and that previously reached in this case is that frames are to 
be provided for separately from casings, making no change in 
our findings as to casings, but establishing on frames, because 
of their lighter loading, a carload minimum weight of 18,000 
pounds with a rating of R-26. 

“While the descriptions, packing specifications and carload 
minimum weights above set forth are, owing to the limitations 
of the complaint, prescribed only for Official Classification lines, 
they were recommended in our report in the Consolidated Classi- 
fication Case for general application.” 


MIXTURES OF IRON PIPE, ETC. 


A holding of unreasonableness has been made in No. 10364, 
General Fire Extinguisher Company et al. vs. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg et al., opinion No. 6067, 56 I. C. C., 727-30, as to the defend- 
ants’ rules governing carload minima and mixtures, applicable 
to shipments of wrought and cast iron pipe, pipe fittings, coup- 
lings, ete., from Chicago; Warren, Ohio, and Warwood, W. Va., 
to points in Western Classification Territory, because and to the 
extent that they prevent mixtures of the commodities used in 
the installation of patent fire extinguishers. The Commission 
has also awarded reparation. 

Under the order of the Commission the carriers must estab- 
lish on or before May 12th rules providing for the mixing of 
cast iron or wrought iron pipe, fittings, couplings, ete., in car- 
loads, from Chicago, Warren and Warwood, to destinations in 
Western Classification Territory, charges to be based on the 
highest carload minimum and highest carload rates contem- 
poraneously applicable to any commodity in the car. 

The decision also covers the complaint No. 10439, Globe 
Automatic Sprinkler Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg, et al. The 
complaints were filed December 12, 1918, and February 4, 1919, 
respectively. They alleged that the tariff rules, which did not 
permit the general mixture of pipe, fittings, couplings, etc., on 
the basis of the carload rates and minimum weights, were in 
violation of the first three sections of the act to regulate com- 
merce, and section 10 of the federal control act. They did not 
attack the rates in and of themselves, but asked that a minimum 
of 36,000 pounds on straight or mixed carloads of the materials 
needed in producing sets of heating or sprinkling apparatus be 
established. Prior to March, 1910, defendants’ tariffs, applicable 
on this traffic from Chicago and the Mississippi River to points 
in Western Trunk Line Territory, permitted the shipment of 
all the articles named in straight or mixed carloads, minimum 
36,000 pounds. Prior to December, 1909, a minimum of 36,000 
pounds applied to Southwestern lines’ territory. Since the dates 
mentioned, the tariffs have carried the same commodities in 
three groups: Wrought pipe, minimum 46,000; iron pipe fittings, 
couplings, etc., minimum 46,000; cast iron pipe, 18 inches or less, 
in diameter, and fittings, in straight or mixed carloads, minimum 
36,000, and cast iron pipe, over 18 inches in diameter, and fit- 
tings in straight or mixed carloads, minimum 30,000 pounds. 
From Warren and Warwood, the minima of the Official Classifi 
cation applied to the Mississippi River. From Chicago, Warren 
and Warwood to transcontinental territory, the minimum on 
wrought pipe is 40,000; on iron pipe, pipe fittings, couplings, etc. 
50,000, and on cast iron pipe and connections, 40,000 pounds. 

The witness for the defendants testified that commodity 
rates had been established from different points to Westem 
points on specific requests of individual manufacturers, jobbers, 
and fabricators, varying in their applications as to mixtures «nd 
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carload minima. He testified that the principal reason for the 
higher minima in western territory was that the jobbers and 
larger users in that territory had offered to accept a higher 
minimum with a reduction in rates. He was unable to say why 
the mixture rule had been cancelled. The complainants alleged 
that the increase in the carload minimum and the segregation 
of wrought iron pipe was intended to embarrass the smaller 
dealers and to reduce the number of carload shipments direct 
from the mills to consumers. The report said that the corre- 
spondence in the case indicated that that end was sought by the 
jobbing interests. 

“It is true,” said the report, “as complainants contend, that 
rules governing carload minima should have regard to the com- 
mercial requirements, but they should also recognize the car- 
riers’ revenue needs and the proper utilization of equipment.” 


RATE ON BARLEY COAL 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 10747, New 
Jersey Power & Light Company vs. Central Railroad Company 


of New Jersey et al., opinion No. 6099, 57 I. C. C., 140-8, on a 


holding that a rate of $3.20 per long ton, on barley coal, from 
Scranton, Pa., to Grover, N. J., was unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded a rate of $2.40 per long ton, subsequently estab- 
lished. The reparation is to be to the basis of rate now in effect. 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERIES 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 10566, Buick 
Motor Company vs. Central Railroad Company of New Jersey 
et al., opinion No. 6092, 57 I. C. C., 131,2, the Commission holding 
that the third-class rating and rates on electric storage batteries 
from Philadelphia to Detroit and Flint were not unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 


REPARATION ON DEMURRAGE 


An award of reparation on account of unlawfully collected 
demurrage charges at Chester, Pa., has been issued against 
Director-General Hines and the Philadelphia & Reading, in a 
report on No. 10434, Texas Co. et al. vs. Philadelphia & Read- 
ing et al., opinion iyo. 6080, 57 I. C. C. 48-51. They are to pay 
$1,078 to the Kuhne-Libby Co., with interest from March, 1917, 
and $539, with interest from the same time, to the Texas Com- 
pany. Those are the sums they collected from the two com- 
panies on seven carloads of gasoline, shipped in January, 1917, 
from Sistersville, W. Va., to Marcus Hook, Pa., on bills of 
lading showing the routing to be “B. & O., Cumberland Valley, 
P& R. P. W. & B.,” the last mentioned being a Pennsylvania 
line. 

Instead of turning the gasoline over to the P. W. & B., the 
Reading agent held the cars at Chester, two miles from Marcus 
Hook, and sent out notices to Kuhne-Libby Company at Marcus 
Hook. That company, having no office at Marcus Hook, did 
not receive the notices. 

The Kuhne-Libby Company turned over the bills of lading 
to the Texas Company. The latter telephoned the Pennsylvania 
agent at Marcus Hook but could learn nothing about the cars. 
On March 20, 1917, three months after the shipments arrived 
at Chester, the Kuhne-Libby Company was advised by the con- 
signor that the cars were being held at Chester by the Reading. 
That company gave orders to have them sent to the Texas 
Company’s unloading plant at Marcus Hook. The Reading re- 
fused until its charges had been prepaid, a terrific demurrage 
bill having been incurred. The Kuhne-Libby Company stood 
two-thirds of it and the Texas Company the other third. 

In disposing of the case the Commission said there was a 
through rate on gasoline from Sistersville to Marcus Hook, over 
the route specified in the bills of lading; that it was the duty 
of the carriers to transport the cars to Marcus Hook, the billed 
destination; and that the assessment of demurrage for deten- 
tion short of that destination was unlawful. It said the case 
could not be distinguished in material fact or in principle from 
Trexler Lumber Company vs. N. O. & N. E. (49 I. C. C., 121), 
or Este Co. vs. A. C. L. (34 I. C. C., 469). In each of those cases 
the carriers held the cars short of billed destination because 
the local agent, apparently, did not know the consignee at the 
billed destination and thought that because the final delivery 
was to be a switching movement on which there might or 
hight not be absorption under a switching tariff, he would be 
on the safe side by holding the cars, assessing demurrage and 
refusing to forward the cars until the charges had been prepaid. 

in this particular case the defendants claimed that the ap- 
Dlica‘ion of the through rate on gasoline was limited by the 
Swit hing absorption tariff, which provided for deliveries to a 
list of econsingees at Marcus Hook. The Kuhne-Libby Company 
Was not on that list. Therefore, the Reading contended, it was 
hot 1's duty to turn the cars over to the Pennsylvania, the 
sWitching line, until the consignee had designated an industry 
Meiuted in that list to which delivery could be made, or their 
charcos guaranteed; that the complainants had not given the 
Pennsylvania specific orders identifying these cars; nor was the 
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Pennsylvania notified that the bills of lading had been trans- 
ferred to the Texas company, so that even if the Reading had 
inquired of the Pennsylvania what disposition was to be made 
of the cars, no direct information could have been obtainable. 
Therefore, they argued, such failure on the part of the Reading 
could not furnish ground for the recovery of any loss suffered 
by the complainants, because they were equally negligent. 

In summing up the case the Commission said: 

“In this case the cars were billed to Marcus Hook and the 
Pennsylvania was specified in the routing as the delivering line. 
The contractors contracted accordingly and their contract was 
not performed until the cars were turned over to that carrier 
and an attempt made by it to deliver them. If the Reading 
agent, instead of reporting these cars as unclaimed, had ob- 
served the billing instructions which put him on notice, and 
had made inquiry of the Pennsylvania for disposition orders, 
the telephone communications it had received from the Texas 
Company apparently would have served their intended purpose 
and demurrage charges would not have accrued. Schuh-Mason 
Lumber Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co., 46 I. C. C., 365; American 
Petroleum Products Co. vs. M., K. & T. Ry. Co., 53 I. C. C., 427. 
The fact that the Reading’s absorption tariff specified certain 
industries to and from which the switching charges of the Penn- 
sylvania would be absorbed, cannot alter its common-carrier lia- 
bilities under its contract as set forth in the bills of lading 
specifying the limits of the transportation to be performed. The 
fact that the consignee named in the billing was not an industry 
included in the list of industries published in its switching-ab- 
sorption tariff should have put it on notice that the consignee 
named had made arrangements to take delivery on the tracks 
of an industry that was so specified. A rate cannot be limited 
in its application to individual shippers. Defendants’ switching- 
absorption tariff, if it is to be held lawful, must be so construed.” 


DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


The Commission has ordered reparation in No. 10183, At- 
lantic Lumber Company vs. New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
et al., opinion No. 6091, 57 I. C. C. 129-30, on account of illegally 
assessed demurrage charges on cars of lumber held at Cape 
Charles, Va., a reconsigning point. The decision follows Wood 
vs. N. Y. P. & N., 53 I. C. C. 183. The cars were held at Cape 
Charles because of embargoes at destinations to which diver- 
sions were ordered. The .tariffs made no provision for the 
assessment of demurrage, hence the holding of illegality. 


LATE DECISIONS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In case No. 10153, Board of Trade of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
against the Atiantic City Railroad et al., the Commission March 
12 ordered the railroads to reduce, on or before May 18, class 
and commodity rates between Portsmouth and Ashland, Ky., 
on the one hand, and points in Trunk Line and New England 
territories on the other, from 87 per cent of New York-Chicago 
rates to 82 per cent. 

In No. 9926, Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Huntington, W. Va., vs. Atlantic City 
Railroad, the Commission made a similar order, reducing class 
and commodity rates from 87 to §2 per cent. It also held that 
commodity rates on glass bottles from Huntington to eastern 
cities were unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded 
rates from Charleston, W. Va., by more than 3 per cent of 
the Chicago-New York rates. The reduction-is to be effective 
on or before May 18. 








CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 11112, Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral et al., assigned for March 12, New Orleans, La., before Ex- 
aminer J. Edgar Smith, is postponed to a date to be hereafter 
fixed. 

Hearing in. No. 11170, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. vs. 
Director-General, assigned for March 8, Richmond, Va., before 
Examiner J. Edgar Smith, was postponed to a date to be here- 
after fixed. 

Hearing in No. 11142, Cannon Manufacturing Co. vs. South- 
ern Railway Co. et al., assigned for March 9, Charlotte, N. C., 
before Examiner J. Edgar Smith, was postponed to a date to be 
hereafter fixed. 

Argument in No. 10814, Seaboard By-Product Coke Company 
vs. Erie Railroad Company et al. No. 10834, Same vs. Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey et al. No. 10842, Same vs. 
the Pennsylvania et al. No. 10843, Same vs. Erie Railroad Com- 
pany et al. No. 10851, Same vs. Same. No. 10852, E. & G. Brooke 
Iron Company et al. vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western et 
al. No. 10925, Alan Wood Jron & Steel Company vs. Erie Rail- 
road Company et al. No. 10926, Seaboard By-Product Coke Com- 
pany vs. the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey et al, 
assigned for March 11th, Washington, D. C., was cancelled. 
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RATES ON PULPWOOD reparation on the basis of 23% cents. The examiner says 
F reparation should be made on that basis. 
In a tentative report on No. 11016, D. M. Bare Paper Com- See 
pany vs. Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac et al., Exam- 
iner Royal McKenna recommends that the Commission award RATES ON COAL 


reparation on the ground that rates legally applicable on pulp 
wood from Lorton, Occoquan, Cherry Hill and Quantico, Va., to 
Roaring Spring, Pa., were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, 
and that rates from Widewater and nine other Virginia points 
to the same destination were unreasonable. On the shipments 
from Lorton, Occoquan, Cherry Hill and Quantico, the examiner 
says, the legally applicable rate of 17.3 cents was unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent that it exceeded the rates 
of 14 cents from Lorton and Occoquan and 14% cents from 
Cherry Hill and Quantico, contemporaneously applicable on 
pulp wood from these points to Williamsburg, Pa. The com- 
plainant pointed out that Roaring Spring and Williamsburg 
take the same class rates, inbound as well as outbound. The 
rates from the other points of origin, the examiner says, were 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded rates of 15 cents 
from Widewater and Brooke; 15% cents from Fredericksburg; 
16 cents from Woodslane, Summit, Guinea and Milford, and 
16% cents from Penola, Ruther Glen and Doswell. 


MACHINERY OR SCRAP IRON? 


Recommendation that the complaint be dismissed is made 
by Examiner Ulysses Butler in a tentative report in No. 10868, 
Griess-Pfleger Tanning Company vs. Chicago & North Western 
et al., for the reason that charges collected on L. C. L. shipment 
consisting of a press bed of an embossing machine, from Wau- 
kegan, Ill., to Champlain, N. Y., were not shown to have been 
illegal. The sole contention of the complainant was that the 
shipment was scrap iron and that charges should have been 
based on the fourth-class rate of 57.5 cents instead of first-class 
rate of $1.215 applicable on machinery. The press bed was 
cracked, but the examiner says it had not reached the stage 
of “scrap iron.” 





RATE ON OATS 


An award of reparation is recommended by Examiner 
Ulysses Butler in a tentative report in No. 10628, Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Company vs. Northern Pacific et al., on 
a proposed finding that a rate of 76 cents on oats from points 
in South Dakota to Portland and Helix, Ore., was unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded a subsequently established rate 
of 61 cents. 


RATE ON LOGS 


Examiner John T. Money, in a tentative report in No. 
10879, McLean Lumber Company vs. Alabama Great Southern, 
recommends that the complaint be dismissed on the ground 
that a rate of 8.5 cents on logs from Eutaw and Boligee, Ala., 
to Chattanooga, Tenn., was reasonable. The complainant al- 
leged the rate was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
8 cents. 


RATE ON CEMENT 


rate charged on one carload of cement from 
Mildred, Kan., to Healdton, Okla., to be unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial, Examiner Lawrence Satterfield, in a tentative 
report in No. 11021, Great Western Portland Cement Company 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., recommends that the 
Commission make an award of reparation. The examiner also 
recommends that the Commission find that a rate charged on 
one carload of the same commodity from and to the same points 
but so routed by the shipper as to short-haul the originating 
earrier, was not shown to have been unreasonable, or unduly 
prejudicial. 

On each of the shipments a rate of 27.5 cents was applied. 
One of the shipments was routed “M., K. & T. Ringling Junc- 
tion, Okla., O., N. M. & P. Ry.” and moved over the line of the 
first named carrier to McAlester, Okla., Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific to Ardmore and beyond over the Oklahoma, New Mexico 
& Pacific. The second shipment moved Katy to Iola, Kan., 


Holding a 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to Ardmore and the Oklahoma. 
The examiner finds that the legal rate on the first shipment 
was 28% cents and on the second, 28 cents, resulting in both 


shipments being 
the rate on the 
relatively 


undercharged. The defendants admitted that 
shipment moving by way of McAlester was 
unreasonable and expressed a willingness to pay 


Attorney-Examiner Disque, in a proposed report on No. 
10783, Coal Trade Bureau of Illinois vs. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy et al., recommended that rates on coal from points in 
the Fulton-Peoria district in Illinois to points in Iowa be held 
to be unduly prejudicial. He said non-prejudicial rates to the 
interior Iowa points in question would be made by adding to 
the rates that were in force in 1916 such uniform increases in 
cents per ton as have since been made or allowed. He said 
that properly related rates should be published to the destina- 
tion points on the Burlington between Ottumwa-Oskaloosa; he 
said that if special rates on fine coal were to be continued fixed 
differentials should be applied. Rates to the West bank cross. 
ings, he said, should be made on the basis of bridge arbitraries 
over the Illinois state rates. 

The complaining association challenged the rates from 
mines in the north central part of Illinois to points in Iowa, 
generally within 50 miles of the Mississippi, and, so far as fine 
coal was concerned, to destination in the northwestern part of 
Iowa on the lines of the Chicago & Northwestern and Minneap- 
olis & St. Louis railroads. 

The Indiana Coal Trade Bureau, the Knox County Coal Op- 
erators’ Association and the Southern Indiana Coal Bureau, to- 
gether with the Illinois Coal Traffic Association and the Coal 
Operators’ Association, representing Illinois producers, inter- 
vened to oppose any adjustment of rates that would be detri- 
mental to their members. 

Formerly fixed differentials were applied in adjusting rates 
from the various Illinois mines to the destination points ex- 
cept those on the main line of the C., B. & Q., between Ottumwa 
and Oskaloosa in the southern part of the state. At present 
the whole adjustment, Mr. Disque said, was in a rather chaotic 
state. The definite relationships that formerly existed were the 
result of an arbitration made in 1887. In 1916 the carriers 
serving the Springfield and Southern Illinois districts estab- 
lished what the complainant termed “exceedingly low long-haul 
rates” on fine coal from these districts to the upper Mississippi 
River crossings. An Iowa state distance tariff became effective 
about the same time. The combinations resulted in lower 
througa rates in Iowa than could be made by the use of the 
differential basis established in 1887. They practically de- 
stroyed the differential adjustment. 

In ordering the present rates under the Director-General’s 
Order No. 28 the low rates from the Southern Illinois district 
were taken as the bases, with the result that the rate differ- 
ences in favor of the Fulton-Peoria district were further reduced 
by what the complainant regarded as unreasonable increases 
from the Fulton-Peoria district. The complainant asked for the 
restoration of rates based on the former differentials of 40 and 
70 cents. The railroads made no particular objection except 
that they were opposed to having the change brought about 
by reductions in the Fulton-Peoria rates. 

The recommendation of the Attorney-Examiner, if adopted 
by the Commission, it is believed, will result in increases from 
Southern Illinois. 


RATING OF BANANA CARRIERS 


Chief Examiner Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., in a tentative report on 
No. 11034, Leigh Banana Case Company vs. Alabama & Missis- 
sippi et al., recommends that the complaint be dismissed. The 
complainant alleged that the third-class rating on banana Cal- 
riers or banana hampers in carloads in southern classification, 
and the less-than-carload rating of one and one-half times first 
class on bananas in crates with other than wooden tops, in 
official classification territory, were unjust, unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial. Mr. LaRoe rec- 
ommends that the Commission hold that the ratings assuiled 
were not shown to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory OF 
unduly pdejudicial. 


RATE ON SILICA SAND 


In a tentative report on No. 10927, Silica Sand Produ:ers’ 
Association of Illinois vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy e' al., 
Examiner J. Edgar Smith recommended a holding that the «ate 
on silica sand from producing points in the Ottawa (lIll.) dis 
trict, to Charleston, W. Va., was unjust and unreasonable t: the 
extent that it exceeded $3.20 per ton; that the rate of $2.3: per 
ion to Cincinnati was unduly prejudicial to consumers of ind 
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at the latter point aS compared with a rate of $1.90 per ton 
from Evansville, Ind., and that the rate bases from silica sand 
producing points such as Gray’s Summit, Silica and Pacific, 
Mo., to destinations east of the Illinois-Indiana line gave undue 
preference and advantage to such producing points as compared 
with the rate bases from Ottawa to the same destinations. 

The examiner said that no particular applications for fourth 
section relief were assigned for hearing in connection with the 
case, but the defendants were notified to furnish the name and 
number of applications for relief on which they might desire 
to rely for relief and to present such justification as might 
exist for the departures which they sought to continue. The 
carriers, the examiner said, presented no justification for any of 
the departures from the long-and-short haul clause where the 
route serving the competitive point was not more than 15 per 
cent longer than the direct route. Some of the departures have 
been corrected so far as rates from Ottawa, Edron and Milling- 
ton are concerned and the roads have promised to correct them 
from Oregon, Ill. The examiner proposed that the Commission 
say this should be promptly done. 


RATES ON BITUMINOUS COAL 


Recommendation that the complaint in No. 10686, Illinois 
Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al., be dis- 
missed, is made in a tentative report by Examiner F. H. Bar- 
clay, who proposes that the Commission find the present re- 
lationship of rates on bituminous coal from grouped points in 
Illinois and Indiana and from named docks on Lakes Superior 
and Michigan to points in Wisconsin, northern Iowa, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, representing a change from the re- 
lationship subsisting prior to December 1, 1910, by reason of 
greater increases in the rates from Illinois and Indiana than 
from the docks, does not subject complainants to undue prejudice 
and is not otherwise unlawful. 

The complainants are associations representing 93 com- 
panies operating 160 bituminous coal mines in Illinois and 120 
companies operating 124 bituminous mines in Indiana. ‘They 
alleged that the increased rates from Illinois and Indiana de- 
stroyed a long-established rate relationship and asked that it 
be restored. The dock points to which the case relates are 
Duluth, Minn., Superior and Ashland, Wis., Menominee, Mich., 
Marinette, Green Bay, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Milwaukee and 
Racine, Wis., and Waukegan and Chicago, Ill. 

The Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Association, an in- 
tervener, bore the burden of the defense, the examiner says, the 
defendants offering no evidence but asking dismissal of com- 
plaint by brief. 

“The foundation upon which complainants predicate their 
case,” says Mr. Barclay, “is that a recognized and satisfactory 
relationship in the rates from Illinois-Indiana and the docks 
obtained from as far back as 1887 to December 1, 1910, where- 
under extensive investments were made in coal properties in 
both states and complainants’ members were unable to sell suc- 
cessfully in the indicated destination territories, collectively 
termed of record the northwest, and affording the only outlet 
unhampered by strong competition.” 


The complainants insisted, the examiner says, that the re- 
lationship having been maintained so long, it was presumtively 
appropriate and lawful, and that the departures therefrom have 
operated to the undue prejudice of complainants’ members and 
undue preference of the competing shippers from the docks. 

“It is urged that,’ says Mr. Barclay, “generally speaking, two 
principal things have contributed to the changed relationship of 
which complaint is made: one, the failure or refusal of the 
state commissions, particularly of Minnesota, to permit increases 
in the intrastate rates from the docks corresponding to the in- 
creases from Illinois-Indiana; the other, the application of Gen- 
eral Order No. 28 of the Director-General of Railroads without 
first increasing the intrastate rates to the level of the interstate 
rates from the docks.” 

Mr. Barclay says the Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ As- 
sociation insists that the rate changes were “trifling in amount,” 
and also cites numerous decisions of the Commission disavowing 
authority so to adjust rates as to offset commercial disadvantages, 
and further, stresses the argument that the relationship for 
which complainants contend disregards the respective transpor- 
tation services rendered, and urging that upon a basis of com- 
Parative distances the Illinois-Indiana mines now enjoy ad- 
Vaniages., 

n conclusion Examiner Barclay says: 

“Summarized, complainants assail the present adjustment, 
hot because by commonly accepted tests it inherently violates 
the ‘hird section of the act to regulate commerce, but on the 
srou'id that it is a departure from a long-existing relationship, 
larg-ly upon the faith of which the Illinois-Indiana coal fields 
werc developed, which took competitive and commercial condi- 
tion into account, and under which complainants’ members 


were enabled successfully to market their product in a naturally 
triby ary territory. While the fact that generally speaking the 
forn or relationship was of long standing is not without weight, 
the ‘estimony that in some undisclosed degree it was created 
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with reference to commercial or competitive conditions at least 
suggests that relative transportation services were secondary con- 
siderations, if taken into account at all. Without the means 
whereby those services could be measured and compared, the 
record does not afford grounds for a condemnation of the present 
adjustment as unlawful.” 


McKINLEY TRACTION CASE 


In a tentative report on No. 9887, St. Louis Electric Termi- 
nal Ry. Co. et al., vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis et al., on rehearing, Examiner G. H. Mattingly recom- 
mended modifications in the Commission’s original report and 
order, made in 55 I. C. C. 52, in accordance with the agreement 
on points in dispute, between the complainant and the defend- 
ant. The complainant is what is populariy known as the Mc- 
Kinley traction sytem. In the original complaint it asked for 
the establishment of through routes and joint rates between 
itself and the trunk lines. 

Had the Commission’s original report and order been Car- 
ried out, the effect would have been to establish rates from 
points on the traction system out of line with rates from nearby 
steam line points. Some would have been higher and some 
lower than the rates from the steam line points. All it asked 
was to be placed on an equality, in rates to and from Central 
Freight and Eastern Trunk Line territories, with the steam 
lines. 

In conferences between the McKinley system and the trunk 
lines the antagonistic carriers worked out adjustments on the 
points in issue which the examiner recommended for the ap- 
proval of the Commision. 

The defendants asked for rehearing on the grounds that the 
application of the Peoria rates on all freight traffic except coal 
from and to stations on the Illinois Traction system between 
Lincoln and Mackinaw, and on grain from elevators on the 
Illinois Traction system, except those served by the defendant 
carriers would result in lower rates at the traction line points 
than at the nearby steam line points. They did not ask for any 
modification of the original finding with respect to the class 
rates and the rates on commodities other than coal to and from 
Mechanicsburg to and from the destinations of the trunk lines 
in Central Freight Association territory. 

The defendants showed.that there were a number of points 
served by the steam lines in the immediate vicinity of Lincoln 
and Mackinaw between which points and points in the northern 
part of Central Freight Association territory the rates slightly 
exceeded those to and from Peoria, the difference being from 
14c to 2c first-class, being based on differences in distance. The 
defendants asked permission to apply to and from points on 
that part of the traction system from and to points on their 
line rates upon the same basis as was in effect from and to 
steam line points in contiguous territory. The traction line 
agreed to that modification. 

In the original decision the Commission said that the Peoria 
rates should be established from all elevators on the Illinois 
Traction system except those served by the defendant carriers. 
The trunk lines showed that compliance with the Commission’s 
orders would give Traction system points lower rates than 
from nearby steam line points, which was not desired by the 
Traction system. The agreement between the two kinds of 
lines was that the same rates should apply from the traction 
lines as from the nearby steam lines if the Commission would 
consent thereto. The examiner recommended such a change. 

The examiner recommended that on all traffic except coal 
to and from points on the traction system between Lincoln 
and Mackinaw and to and from Mechanicsburg from and to all 
points on the trunk lines in C. F. A., and upon grain from all 
elevators on the Traction system except those served by the 
defendants the Commission should prescribe through routes 
and joint rates upon the basis requested by the complainant and 
defendants; and that the Commission’s order with respect to 
grain from elevators on the Traction system to destination in 
trunk line territory be modified to permit the establishment of 
rates from Hamel, Ill., that will not cut the grain rates at 
Springfield, instead of applying from Hamel the Peoria basis. 


RATES ON ANTHRACITE COAL ‘ 


In a tentative report on No. 5265, L. Wertheim Coal & Coke 
Company vs. Lehigh Valley, Attorney-Examiner C. V. Burnside 
recommended a holding that the rates on the complainants’ 
shipments of anthracite coal from points in the Lehigh & Wyo- 
ming regions of Pennsylvania to Jersey City, N. J., from 1906 
to 1911, inclusive, were unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded, per long ton, $1.45 on prepared and $1.35 on smaller 
sizes. He recommended reparation down to the basis of the 
rates mentioned, which are those established by the Commission 
by its order in “Rates for Transportation of Anthracite Coal,” 
35 I. C. C. 220. The order in that case established the rates 
mentioned from and after April 1, 1916. 

Another recommendation was a holding that the allowance 
by the Lehigh Valley Coal Company of 15 cents per ton of coal 
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sold to the complainants’ competitors for delivery in New York 
City was equivalent to an allowance by the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company and that such allowance was unjustly discrimi- 
natory and unduly prejudicial, to the damage of the complainant. 

This is one of the cases that caused the Commission to 
initiate and carry to a decision its own investigation, known as 
the anthracite coal case. While that case was pending this 
and other cases were held in abeyance, because it was agreed 
that the decision in the larger case would be determinative of 
the principal issue in this and similar cases. 


UNLOADING PRACTICES CONDEMNED 


An unconditional condemnation of practices of carriers at 
New Orleans in loading and unloading carload freight at their 
own expense has been proposed by Examiner John T. Money in 
a tentative report on No. 10861, Natchez Chamber of Commerce 
vs. Illinois Central et al. He has recommended an order requir- 
ing the railroads serving that point to remove the unjust dis- 
crimination against Natchez, Vicksburg and Baton Rouge with- 
out indicating how the removal shall be made. It would be op- 
tional. Either the carriers may do free loading and unloading 
at the three up-river points or discontinue it at New Orleans. 

The Natchez Chamber of Commerce alleged that the load- 
ing and unloading of carload freight by the defendants into and 
out of their warehouses at New Orleans without charge to the 
New Orleans shippers, “while similar privileges are not ac- 
corded shippers of like commodities in car lots at Natchez,” was 
unjustly discriminatory against Natchez shippers and unduly 
preferential to shippers at New Orleans. The object of the com- 
plainants was to secure “uniform practices at New Orleans and 
Natchez with respect to terminal rules and practices covering 
the handling of carload freight other than export and import.” 

At the hearings the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau inter- 
vened in behalf of the commercial interests of that city on the 
side of the railroad defendants in opposition to any change in 
the rules and practices at New Orleans. The Vicksburg Board 
of Trade and the traffic bureau of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Baton Rouge intervened in behalf of the complainant. They in- 
sisted that the preference accorded shippers at New Orleans was 
also an undue prejudice against them. 

The rule under which the carriers at New Orleans bear the 
cost of loading and unloading says: “Owners will be required 
to load and unload carload shipments, except that carriers re- 
serve the right to load and unload at their convenience.” 

Under that rule, the complainants asserted, the carriers for 
many years had been loading and unloading carload freight 
without cost to the shippers, while requiring shippers at Natchez, 
Vicksburg and Baton Rouge to bear the cost of such loading and 
unloading. In theory the rule was intended to give carriers the 
right to procure prompt release of equipment by reserving to 
them the right to load or unload regardless of the fact that a 
shipper had the right of 48 hours’ free time for such loading and 
unloading. 

According to the testimony of the complainant the carriers, 
instead of using the rule for exceptional situations, made it the 
practice to load and unload all carload freight without cost to the 
shipper. The Natchez merchants asserted that freedom from 
loading and unloading costs enabled the New Orleans merchant 
with whom they were in active competition to undersell them 
in many markets. The complainants asserted that the practice 
of the carriers shaved the New Orleans merchants the expense 
of maintaining warehouses at sidetracks and in addition gave 
them opportunities for conditioning commodities, repacking and 
recoopering them. They also asserted that the practice saved 
shippers from the payment of car demurrage. 

In defense of themselves the railroads explained that the 
practice at New Orleans was the outcome of the competition 
between rail and water carriers that had been in effect at New 
Orleans since the beginning of rail transportation to that point. 
They added, however, that the competitive conditions which in- 
duced the establishment of the practice had long since disap- 
peared and that a number of years ago they had reached the 
conclusion that its continuance would give rise to complaints 
of discrimination against other cities. They took steps to elimi- 
nate it, but they were halted during federal control, although 
various committees of the Railroad Administration recommended 
that a charge be made for the loading and unloading service. 

New Orleans interests testified that the merchants of New 
Orleans were in a congested district where there were only a 
tew tracks and where the terminal facilities of the carriers them- 
selves were limited. As answer to that contention Examiner 
Money directed attention to the fact that the Commission had 
frequently held that carriers might not adjust rates to equalize 
natural or commercial advantages and advised the Commission 
to read itg own decision in Port Arthur Board of Trade vs. A. & 
S,. 27 I. C. C. 388, and the cases therein cited, in support of his 
recommendation on that head. 
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VALUATION CASE DECISION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Interstate Commerce Commission was in error in refs. 
ing to administer that part of the valuation section of the aci to 
regulate commerce referring to the “present cost of condenia- 
tion and damages or of purchase in excess of such original cost 
or present value,” according to the decision of the United Staies 
Supreme Court, March 8, in No. 413, United States ex rel. Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway Company vs. Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Chief Justice Write wrote the opinion, whici) is 
printed in full elsewhere. 

The court reversed the judgment of the Court of Appeals, 
which had sustained a judgment of the lower court sustaining 
the position of the Commission. The Court of Appeals is di- 
rected to reverse the lower court, with a direction that it issue 
a writ of mandamus in conformity with the opinion of the U. §., 
Supreme Court. 

This is the case which has been commonly referred to as 
“the valuation case.’ It arose out of protests of the Kansas City 
Southern and the Texas Midland against the action of the Com- 
mission in declining to consider and include in the valuations 
of those roads the “present cost of condemnation and damages, 
or of purchase in excess of such original cost or present value.” 
(See section 19-a of act to regulate commerce.) 

In the opinion of Commissioner Aitchison and Chief Counsel 
Farrell, who have both been closely identified with all valuation 
matters, the decision in the valuation case will have little or no 
effect on the immediate execution of the rate-making section of 
the new law, because the Commission is not obligated, in making 
a valuation for that rate-making, to make such valuation as is 
required by the valuation act of 1913. It is admitted that the 
decision will have some effect on the amount of final or per- 
manent valuation, but as to how much no one has even at- 
tempted to guess. 

Messrs. Aitchison and Farrell had not seen the complete 
text of the opinion when they expressed that view. Their 
impression was that the immediate effect would be to require 
the Commission to receive testimony tendered to it by the 
Texas Midland and Kansas City Southern which it had excluded 
for reasons set forth in the Texas Midland case, but the exclu- 
sion of which the court holds to be an error on the part of the 
Commission. They pointed out that while the decision requires 
the lower courts to issue mandamus proceeding commanding the 
taking of such testimony and of attaching some weight to it, 
the court’s decision does not go to the extent of indicating the 
weight to be given such testimony or the amount of money to 
be allocated as the value of lands, over and above the allowance 
already made. 

Chief Counsel Farrell, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, who argued the Commission’s side of the valuation case 
before the Supreme Court, said, March 10, that, as he understood 
the decision of the Supreme Court, the effect of the ruling had 
been misconstrued in some quarters as to increasing the value 
of railroad property by millions of dollars. He said the court 
simply held that the Commission must follow the statute.and 
estimate and report the “present cost of condemnation and dam- 
ages or of purchase in excess of such original cost or present 
value.” The Commission construed these words as meaning 
that it should ascertain the cost of reproduction of carriers’ 
lands. 

Mr. Farrell said the Commission could follow the statute 
and make the estimate, but that this did not mean that one 
cent of such estimate would have to be included in the final 
value as determined by the Commission. He said, as he under- 
stood the decision of the court, the question passed on was 
solely that of making an estimate as required by that part of 
the valuation act which the Commission held was beyond the 
possibility of rational determination. In other words, the Com- 
mission may carry out the command of the statute, or attempt 
to do so, but even then it would still be within the discretionary 
power of the Commission not to add anything to the final valua- 
tion because of such determination. This does not mean that 
the Commission will not add anything, but that it has to give 
its judgment as to whether anything shall be included on account 
of the estimate required by the statute. 


VALUATION DECISION 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
No. 413—October Term, 1919. 
The United States, ex , Kans ity , 
Pouthern Ry. Co, Plaintiff in Error, | In Error to the Court of 
VS. Appeals of the District 
Interstate Commerce Commission. of Columbia. 
(March 8, 1920.) 
Mr. Chief Justice White delivered the opinion of the Court 
The Act of Congress of March 1, 1913 (37 Stat. 701), amend 
ing the “Act to regulate commerce,” imposed the duty upoi the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (section 19a) to “investizate, 
ascertain, and report the value of all property owned or used 
by every common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act. 
Specifying the steps to be taken in the performance of the ¢e™ 
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ernl duties thus imposed, the same section commanded as fol- 
lows: 5‘ 

“First. In such investigation said Commission shall ascer- 
tain and report in detail as to each piece of property owned or 
used by said carrier for its purposes as a common Carrier . : 
the cost of reproduction new, the cost of reproduction less de- 
preciation, and an analysis of the methods by which these sev- 
eral costs are obtained and the reasons for their differences, if 
Me 6 .« « 
“Second. Such investigation and report shall state in detail 
and separately from improvements the original cost of all lands, 
rights of way, and terminals owned or used for the purposes of 
a common carrier, and ascertained as of the day of dedication 
to public use, and the present value of the same, and separately 
the original and present cost of condemnation and damages or 
of purchase in excess of such original cost or present value. 

* * * * * * * 


“Fifth. : (8th par.) When the Commission shall 
have completed the tentative valuation of the property of any 
common carrier, as herein directed, and before such valuation 
shall become final, the Commission shall give notice by regis- 
tered letter to the said carrier,. . stating the valuation 
placed upon the several classes of property of said carrier, and 
shall allow thirty days in which to file a protest of the same 
with the Commission. ‘ 

“Tf notice of protest is filed the Commission shall fix a time 
for hearing the same, and shall proceed as promptly as may be 
to hear and consider any matter relative and material thereto 

All final valuations by the Commission and the classifica- 
tion thereof shall be published and shall be prima facie evidence 
of the value of the property in all proceedings under the Act 
to regulate commerce as of the date of the fixing thereof, and 
in all judicial proceedings for the enforcement of the Act ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, commonly known as ‘the Act to regu- 
late commerce,’ and the various acts amendatory thereof, and 
in all judicial proceedings brought to enjoin, set aside, annul or 
suspend, in whole or in part, any order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” 

Pursuant to these requirements the Commission proceeded 
to investigate and report the value of the property of the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company. Upon completing a tentative 
valuation, the Commission gave the notice required by the 
statute to the railway company, which thereupon filed a protest 
against such valuation on the ground that in making it the 
Commission had failed to consider and include the “present 
cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase in excess of 
such original costs or present value.” Upon the subject of the 
protest, the railway company took a large amount of testimony 
and much was also taken by the Commission, both parties hav- 
ing incurred considerable expense in the matter. 

Pending this situation, in order that the excessive expense 
of taking each individual parcel and showing what it would 
cost to acquire it or a right of way over it by purchase or 
condemnation might be, avoided, an agreement was entered 
into between the Director of the Bureau of Valuation of the 
Commission, C. A. Prouty, and the railway company, that in the 
event the Commission should decide that evidence upon the cost 
of acquiring land by purchase or condemnation would be re- 
ceived by it, the Bureau of Valuation would recommend to the 
Commission the percentage or multiplier of the naked value 
of the land, to be used for the purpose of reaching the railway 
cost of acquiring the same. , 

At that time there was also pending a protest concerning a 
tentative valuation made by the Commission as to the property 
of the Texas Midland Railroad Company, raising the same ques- 
tion as to error committed in failing to carry out the provisions 
of the statute concerning the present cost of condemnation, etc., 
in Which case the Commission overruled the protest, holding 
that the provision of the statute in question was not susceptible 
of being enforced or acted upon for reasons stated by the Com- 
mission in part as follows (I. C. C. Val. Rep. 1, p. 54 et seq.): 

_ “However, the direction in paragraph ‘Second’ for the ascer- 
lament of the present cost of condemnation and damages or of 
burchase in effect calls for a finding as to the cost of reproduc- 
tion of these lands. Must this be done, and can this be done? 
It seems elementary that the cost of reproduction can be esti- 
mated only by assuming that the thing in question is to be pro- 
duced again, and that if it is to be produced again, it is to be 
taken as not existent. It seems sophistry to contend that the 
lands of the railroad can be produced again at a cost to the 
tailroad without first making the assumption that they are no 
longer lands of the railroad; and this necessary assumption 
‘arrics with it the mental obliteration of the railroad itself. 
Considerable testimony was produced to the effect that in 
the acquisition of a railroad right of way it is necessary for the 
oa ¢ to pay sums in excess of the value of the land if measured 
Ny the present or market value of similar contiguous lands, and 
‘his hecause of the elements which have been enumerated and 
cmbraced in the protest, such as cost of acquisition, damages 
0 the severed property, cost of buildings and other improve- 
ments acerued taxes and various incidental rights. 

* * 
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“We are unable to distinguish between what is suggested by 
the carrier in this record and nominally required by the act and 
what was condemned by the court (in the Minnesota Rate Cases) 
as beyond the possibility of rational determination; nor is there 
any essential difference in the actual methods there employed 
and those now urged.upon us. Before we can report figures as 
ascertained, we must have a reasonable foundation for our esti- 
mate, and when, as here, if the estimate can be made only upon 
inadmissible assumptions, and upon impossible hypotheses, such 
as those pointed out by the Supreme Court in the opinion quoted, 
our duty to abstain from reporting as an ascertained fact that 


which is ineapable of rational ascertainment, is clear. 
* K * * 


* * * 


“Because of the impossibility of making the self-contradic- 
tory assumptions which the theory requires when applied to the 
carrier’s lands, we are unable to report the reproduction cost 
of such lands or its equivalent, the present cost of acquisition 
and damages, or of purchase in excess of present value. The 
present value of lands as found by us appears in the final valua- 
tion, appended hereto.” 

Applying the ruling thus made to the protest which was 
pending in this case, the Commission gave notice to the Rail- 
way that the agreement made with the Director of the Bureau 
of Valuation concerning the method of proof would be treated 
as not further operative; and thereafter when an offer was 
made by the Railway before an examiner of the Commission of 
further testimony concerning the subject in hand, it was ex- 
cluded because in conflict with the ruling announced in the Mid- 
land case. The Commission sustained this action of the examiner 
on the ground that that officer had rightly held that the ruling 
in the Midland case was controlling; and the Commission there- 
fore decided that no further testimony on the particular sub- 
ject would be heard in this case, and that it would make no 
report concerning that subject. 

This suif was then brought to obtain a mandamus to com- 
pel the Commission to hear the proof and act upon it under the 
statute. The amended petition, after reciting the facts as we 
have outlined them and making the appropriate formal aver- 
ments to justify resort to mandamus, alleged: 

“That the refusal of respondent to investigate and find such 
present cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase in 
excess of original cost or present value of relator’s lands will 
result in great wrong and injury to relator; by way of illustra- 
tion, such refusal will result in a finding by respondent of a 
value of but $60,000 with respect to parcels of land acquired by 
relator by judicial award in condemnation proceedings during 
four years immediately preceding such valuation at an actual 
cost to relator of $180,000; and in the aggregate will result in 
a finding with respect to said lands at least $5,000,000 less than 
the value so directed by the Act of Congress above mentioned 
to be found.” 

It was further averred, with considerable elaboration, that 
the petitioner stood ready to produce proof to meet the require- 
ments of the statute which was neither speculative nor impossible 
to be acted upon, since it would conform to the character of 
proof usually received in judicial proceedings involving the ex- 
ercise of eminent domain. 

The Commission in its answer, either stating or conceding 
the history of the case as we have recited it, and summarily 
reiterating the grounds for the refusal by the Commission to 
receive the proof or report concerning it, challenged the right to 
the relief sought. A demurrer to the answer as stating no de- 
fense was overruled by the trial court, which denied relief with- 
out opinion. In the Court of Appeals, two judges sitting, the 
judgment of the trial court was affirmed by a divided court, also 
without opinion, and the case is here on writ of error to review 
that judgment. 

It is obvious from the statement we have made, as well as 
from the character of the remedy invoked, mandamus, that we 
are required to decide, not a controversy growing out of duty 
performed under the statute, but one solely involving an alleged 
refusal to discharge duties which the statute exacts. Admonish- 
ing, as this does, that the issue before us is confined to a con- 
sideration of the face of the statute and the non-action of the 
Commission in a matter purely ministerial, it serves also to 
furnish a ready solution of the question to be decided, since 
it brings out in bold contrast the direct and express command 
of the statute to the Commission, to act concerning the subject 
in hand, and the Commission’s unequivocal refusal to obey such 
command. 

It is true that the Commission held that its non-action was 
caused by the fact that the command of the statute involved 
a consideration by it of matters “beyond the possibility of ra- 
tional determination,” and called for “inadmissible assumptions,” 
and the indulging in “impossible hypotheses” as to subjects “in- 
eapable of rational ascertainment,” and that such conclusions 
were the necessary consequence of the Minnesota Rate Cases. 
(230 U. S. 352). 

We are of opinion, however, that, considering the face of 
the statute and the reasoning of the Commission, it results that 
the conclusion of the Commission was erroneous, an error which 
was exclusively caused by a mistaken conception by the Commis- 
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sion of its relation to the subject, resulting in an unconscious 
disregard on its part of the power of Congress and an unwitting 
assumption by the Commission of authority which it did not 
possess. And the significance which the Commission attributed 
to the ruling in the Minnesota Rate Cases, even upon the assump- 
tion that its view of the ruling in those cases was not a mis- 
taken one, but illustrates in a different form the disregard of 
the power of Congress which we have just pointed out, since, 
as Congress indisputably had the authority to impose upon the 
Commission the duty in question, it is impossible to conceive 
how the Minnesota Rate ruling could furnish ground for refus- 
ing to carry out the commands of Congress, the cogency of which 
consideration is made particularly manifest when it is borne in 
mind that the Minnesota Rate Cases were decided prior to the 
passage of the Act in question. 

Finally, even if it be further conceded that the subject-mat- 
ter of the valuations in question which the Act of Congress ex- 
pressly directed to be made, necessarily opened a wide range 
of proof and called for the exercise of close scrutiny and of 
scrupulous analysis in its consideration and application, such 
assumption, we are of opinion, affords no basis for refusing to 
enforce the Act of Congress, or what is equivalent thereto, of 
exerting the general power which the Act of Congress gave, and 
at the same time disregarding the essential conditions imposed 
by Congress upon its exercise. 

The judgment of the Court of Appeals is therefore reversed 
with directions to reverse that of the Supreme Court, and direct 
the Supreme Court to grant a writ of mandamus in conformity 
with this opinion. 


TRANSPORTATION OF SILK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has no official knowledge that a federal 
court in New York, February 26, issued a restraining order 
against the enforcement of the supplement to Consolidated 
Classification No. 1, by the terms of which raw silk, spun silk, 
schappe, or thrown organzine, singles, tram or silk yarn, may 
not be received as freight, except under the terms of tariffs 
filed by individual carriers. So far as the Commission is aware 
the supplement to the classification went into effect February 
29 in accordance with the terms of Freight Rate Authority No. 
21474. The supplement was filed January 28, to be effective on 
statutory notice. 

According to a statement issued to its members by the Silk 
Association of America, the judge who issued the restraining 
order February 26 and held a hearing two days later on an 
order to show cause why a preliminary injunction should not 
be issued, held, with the Railroad Administration, that the issu- 
ance of the supplement was in conformity with the power given 
the President by the federal control law. He said, however, 
he would not sign an order vacating the restraining order until 
after February 29, so the complaining silk manufacturers could 
claim to the Commision, if they desired, that the ratings on the 
unmanufactured silk were in effect on February 29, and, there- 
fore, under the transportation act signed the day the judge 
made his announcement, could not be changed without the sanc- 
tion of the Commission. 

An appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals has been taken, 
with a view to having the appellate tribunal hold that there 
was no sanction in the control law for the exclusion of unmanu- 
factured silk from the privilege of transportation, as freight, 
except and unless, individual carriers, in tariffs, chose to regard 
unmanufactured silk as an article to be transported by them as 
freight. 

The transcontinental lines publish commodity rates on raw 
and other forms of unmanufactured silk. Other lines probably 
also do the same, but, as a rule, unmanufactured silk has moved 
on the classification ratings which were canceled February 29, 
if the restraining order, not vacated until after February 29, did 
not have the effect of suspending the supplement. 

The traffic bureau of the Silk Association, in a letter to the 
members of the association, seemed to be advising the shippers 
to proceed on the assumption that the restraining order, although 
in effect on February 29, was not to be regarded as having 
changed the situation in the least. In its letter to the members 
it said: 

“Your transportation committee is proceeding with diligence 
and energy to secure relief from Freight Rate Authority 21474 
and supplement issued in connection therewith, barring silk from 
transportation by freight except on transcontinental shipments. 
It was decided, on advice of counsel, that we should first con- 
test the validity of this order in court upon the ground that 
the Director-General acted without warrant of law and that there- 
fore the shippers, being deprived of their rights, were entitled 
to an injunction without first taking the matter before the In 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

“On a carefully prepared complaint brought by a few of 
(he leading manufacturers in behalf of themselves and others 
similarly affected, stating the salient facts, a restraining order 
was first secured on February 26, coupled with an order to show 
cause providing for a hearing on February 28. The case came 
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on for hearing on our motion for a preliminary injunction, our 


counsel arguing that the statutes from which the President ard 
Director-General acquired their authority, together with the prcc- 
lamation of the President thereunder, required the carrie’s 
continue to perform their usual duties as common carriers, ¢x- 
cept in so far as this might interfere with war emergencie;; 
that all war emergencies being at an end and the authority of 
the government terminating on the very day that the suppie- 
ment issued in accordance with freight order No. 21474 was to 
become effective, it could not be claimed that the exclusion of 
silk by freight was made necessary by war emergencies; th.tt, 
furthermore, the reason for such exclusion was acknowledged to 
be the large number of thefts of silk, which reason afforded no 
justification for such exclusion within the terms of the statute. 

“The defendants, represented by Alexander H. Elder, con- 
tended that the court had no jurisdiction to issue such an orier 
and that the shippers’ sole remedy lay by application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“The court held with the defendants, but stated it would not 
sign an order vacating the restraining order then outstanding 
until after February 29. The reason for continuing the restrain- 
ing order until after February -29 was to give the complainants 
the advantage of claiming that the old ratings for the trans- 
portation of silk were still in existence on February 29 and that 
thereafter, under the terms of the statute returning the railroads 
to private ownership, such ratings would continue until changed 
by proper authority. 

“An appeal is being taken immediately to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, where it is hoped that a hearing may 
be had in less than a fortnight. In the meanwhile, whatever 
may be the technical rights of shippers, we believe they will 
have to submit to any action on the part of the carriers on re- 
fusing to transport silk by freight until a decision by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. If the final outcome of this case should be 
that our relief lies with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
we will then promptly proceed before that body, but it seemed 
best to first contend that there was no legal sanction to the 
order in issue. 

“Please take note of the difficulties you may experience in 
forwarding your shipments pending a further ruling on this sub- 
ject, so that you may be able to furnish us with same should 
we find such data necessary.” 

The cancellation of the ratings on various forms of raw or 
unmanufactured silk also applies to unmanufactured artificial 
silk. The cancellation of the ratings on that class of material 
has also been made the subject of court proceedings, which had 
not been disposed of at the time this was written. The Viscose 
Company, of Marcus Hook, Pa., on February 27 applied for 
relief to Judge Thompson of the federal court for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania. He issued a restraining order, on 
which he held a hearing March 2. That restraining order for- 
bade the Pennsylvania and the Norfolk & Western to cancel 
the ratings on artificial silk. The question of issuing a tem- 
porary and permanent injunction, at the time this was written, 
was under consideration by Judge Thompson. 

According to Edward C. Taylor, traffic manager for the 
Viscose Company, there is a material difference between the 
Silk Association of America and the Viscose Company. The 
members of the former are users of raw silk in the manufacture 
of silk cloth, while the Viscose Company manufactures artificial 
silk, operating plants at Roanoke, Va., and Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Mr. Taylor estimated that cancellation of the ratings would 
reduce the possible sales of the company to fifty per cent of 
the present volume because the facilities for transportation by 
express and truck were limited. His contention was that to 
place artificial silk in the category with bullion, precious stones, 
precious metals, deeds and drafts, which would be the effect 
of the cancellation, would be a direct discrimination against 
artificial silk, a commodity which, according to Mr. Taylor, 
generally had been shipped at a released valuation of not more 
than $1 per pound. 

In court the company contended that the judge had juris 
diction to afford relief from the order because the intent of the 
law was to give the President control in time of war over trans 
portation to the end that troops and munitions might be mov ed, 
but not to give him power to stifle any industry. The com- 
pany, in its fight to prevent the cancellation of the items I 
the classification under which artificial silk moved, was repre 
sented by Harold S. Shertz as counsel, and Mr. Taylor as traffic 
manager. 


PERMISSIONS TO INTERVENE 


The Commission has entered an order in No. 11023, St. owls 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Alabama Great Southern et al., per 
mitting the Memphis Freight Bureau to intervene therei! In 
a similar order in No. 11228, Kirby-Bonner Lumber Company 
vs. Director-General Hines, the Beaumont Chamber of Com: erce 
has been given permission to intervene. 


To the man who must know more quickly, The 
Daily Traffic World fills the bill. 
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PLANS FOR RATE REVISION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


It is almost a certainty that the Commission will not under- 
take to initiate any new rates before September 1. The com- 
missioners, from all that can be learned as to what they are 
thinking, are proceeding on the assumption that, inasmuch as 
the government offered, in the new legislation, to guarantee 
the income of the carriers for six months from March 1, there 
will be no necessity until after September 1 for undertaking 
to establish rates that will yield an average return of 5.5 per 
cent on the value of the property devoted to transportation 
service. 

A point that has been made is that the new law does not 
specifically say the railroads shall have a return for 1920 equal 
to 5.5 per cent. It says that during the two years from March 
1, the rate of return on which the Commission shall calculate 
the rates to be initiated, modified, adjusted or established, shall 
be 5.5 per cent. That may be regarded as quibbling about the 
new statute. 

Under the conservative property value figures published in 
The Traffic World of March 6, the carriers, as a whole, are en- 
titled, under the new law, to a net railway operating income 
of $1,099,080,000, that being the sum, at 5.5 per cent return on 
investment, that would give the carriers the minimum the new 
law says they shall have. 


Continuance of the existing rates until September 1, on a 
volume of business exactly the same as that done in 1919, would 
make the net, if the expenses were the same, about $50,000,000 
less than the sum to which the railroads will be entitled, on 
September 1, if the transportation act should be construed as 
requiring the commissioners, each year, to initiate rates high 
enough to assure a return of 5.5 per cent as a minimum. 


The new law says the Commission shall establish rates that 
will assure a return “as near as may be” to 5.5 per cent. No 
one has undertaken to construe that language. The ordinary 
inclination is to say it is merely an admonition to the Commis- 
sion to do its best to allow rates that will result in a return of 
about 5.5 per cent, without penalty for failure to guess cor- 
rectly as to what rates will accomplish that end. There are 
some, however, who think there is a moral obligation on the 
Commission to adjust rates in 1920 in accordance with its best 
judgment and then, if they do not give the desired return, to 
adjust those for 1921 so that the readjusted rates will give a 
return great enough to enable the carriers to make up the de- 
ficiency of 1920 from the excess of 1921. 


There is no language, however, that is believed to warrant 
such a construction. On the contrary, the language of the act 
seems to be clear that earnings of a particular company in 
excess of six per cent shall be divided with the government, 
even if the return on the property of all the railroads in a given 
district, such as the Commission is to establish, is less than 
5.5 per cent. 


If the new law made the return cumulative, the 5.5 per cent 
and deficiencies to be paid when there was money enough, re- 
gardless of when the deficiency might accrue, it might be ob- 
ligatory on the Commission, in adjusting rates in 1921, to make 
them high enough to cover the deficiency in return of 1920. But 
it does not. It merely provides for a taking of part of the 
excess of individual companies, for the fund which the govern- 
ment is to accumulate, for the benefit of the weak sisters, as 
the thought is usually expressed. That is to say, the new law 
does not purport to create a cumulative stock for the benefit 
of the owners of the railroads. It merely admonishes the Com- 
mission to make rates high enough, in its judgment, to make 
possible a return of 5.5 per cent on the value of the property 
of all the carriers in a given district, without saying what it 
shall do in the event its guess, estimate, or judgment is shown 
to have been poor. 


Clark Asks Co-operation 


“The degree of success of the administration of the new 
law will be in direct proportion to the extent of co-operation 
in good faith between the shippers, the carriers, the state com- 
missions and this Commission,” said Commissioner Clark, at a 
conference held on the afternoon of March 10 with representa- 
tives of the Southern Traffic League in connection with the 
Leazue’s request that the Commission indicate to the railway 
executives approval of the League’s plan for co-operation by 
the carriers, shippers and state commissions in preparing re- 
Visions of rates and classifications in Southern Classification 
territory which will yield to the carriers in that territory the 
revenue as prescribed in the new transportation law. 

Without formally signifying what final action the Commis- 
sion would take in regard to the proposal of the Southern Traffic 
Leazue, Commissioner Clark, speaking in behalf of the entire 
Cor mission, commended the spirit of the League’s offer and its 
action in bringing the matter to the attention of the Commission. 
C. ©. Cotterill of Atlanta, Ga., general counsel of the League, 
acted as spokesman, and presented the League’s resolution in 
rege- rd to rate readjustments. 


- to both the shippers and the carriers. 
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Commissioner Clark said that in the past everybody had 
been looking after his own interests. 

“It may be accurately said that the foundation stone of 
the new legislation,” said Commissioner Clark, “is the public 
interest, and that where there is conflict between the carriers 
and the shippers it must be decided in favor of the public in- 
terest. We are going into a new era. It is to be the test of 
private operation of the railroads. If it fails, we must go to 
government operation.” 

Commissioner Clark said that he and other members of 
the Commission, in discussing with railway executives matters 
while the new law was still before Congress, had told the ex- 
ecutives that in the future they must adopt a different policy 
toward the shippers from what they had followed in the past. 
He said he told them that they must take the shippers into 
their confidence in matters relating to changes in rates and 
give the shippers an opportunity to be heard on proposed 
changes before they were filed with the Commission. 

Commissioner Clark said he hoped he would see no more 
of tariffs being filed without a word being said to anybody 
about them beforehand. He referred to instances where the 
carriers had taken such action, which had been followed by a 
storm of protest from shippers, with the result that the proposed 
rates were suspended by the Commission, and that when the 
time came for the carriers to defend their proposed changes 
they had withdrawn them. 

“We want them to do their thinking before they file their 
tariffs and not afterward,” he said. 

Commissioner Clark said he welcomed the co-operation 
offered by the Southern Traffic League and that he was much 
pleased to note the spirit in which the League made its pro- 
posal—that it was not trying to get the lowest possible rates, but 
a harmonious adjustment. 

Continuing as spokesman for the Commission, Mr. Clark 
said definite assurance of approval of the League’s proposal 
could not be given then, but he suggested that the League get 
the approval of the state commissions in the territory affected 
and make known to the Commission the result. 

Commissioner Clark said the Commission knew that the 
representatives of the League and the carriers could work out 
a more harmonious adjustment than the Commission could and 
that the Commission would feel that it would be falling short 
of its duty if it did not tell the carriers to co-operate with the 
shippers in accord with the plan. He said that if the Commis- 
sion had to initiate the rates, the result would be unsatisfactory 
He said the matter 
could be discussed further at the hearing March 22. 

Mr. Cotterill said the plan had been outlined to S. Davies 
Warfield and that he was “delighted” with it. He said that it 
was the League’s belief that under the new law it was incumbent 
on the shippers themselves to determine how the revenue re- 
quired by the law is to be raised. 

Commissioner Daniels first raised the question as to whether 
or not the state commissions might feel slighted if they were 
not consulted in regard to the plan. He suggested that the co- 
operation of the state commissions be obtained. Mr. Cotterill 
agreed that that should be done. 

The League’s plan includes removing inequalities between 
state and interstate rates, with the end in view of establishing 
a harmonious adjustment of rates so that each class of traffic 
would bear a just share of the charges necessary to meet the 
requirements of the law. 


Commissioners Clark, Eastman, Hall, Meyer and Daniels 
were present at the conference. 


Southern League Resolution 


The Southern Traffic League has adopted the following 
resolutions with respect to the new transportation law: 

“Be It Resolved, That the board of governors of the South- 
ern Traffic League*and others to be determined upon by the 
board, shall constitute a committee of fifteen which shall co- 
operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission in prepar- 
ing prior to September 1, 1920, a comprehensive plan of rate 
and classification revision into, out of and between points in 
Southern Classification territory which will yied to the railroads 
in that territory the revenue requirements imposed by the Esch- 
Cummins bill and at the same time distribute the burden of 
increased revenue as equitably as possible between localities 
and commodities. 

“That the committee shall determine the methods to be 
pursued in accomplishing the foregoing purposes, but among 
other things, the committee shall endeavor to promote agree- 
ments among the shippers wherever possible and shall likewise 
endeavor to obtain the active co-operation of state railroad com- 
missions and railroads in the South. 

“That the committee prepare as promptly as possible a 
scheme of financing the foregoing measure and submit it to 
the league at its next meeting. 

“That the Southern Traffic League express to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission its views that pending the execu- 
tion of this plan the Commission should, under its power of 
suspension, prevent as far as possible any piece-meal advances 
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in rates which may be proposed by the common carriers prior 
to September 1, 1920.” 
Hearing on Rate Section 


The Commission, in deciding to hold a hearing on the ques- 
tion of how to discharge its duty under the rate-making section 
of the new transportation act, which it is to do on March 22, 
followed its long-established practice. That practice has been 
not to place a construction on any amendment to the law it 
administers, until after it has obtained the views of the inter- 
ested parties. 

It is believed that the hearing on March 22 will bring to 
Washington a larger representation of the carriers and shippers 
of the country than ever before attended a hearing called by 
the regulating body. The question is novel. According to the 
suggestions of the carriers, the new law places on the Com- 
mission the duty of initiating rates, and also the burden of go- 
ing forward in rate matters, because the statute makes it its 
duty to allow rates that will make possible a minimum return 
of 5.5 per cent on the property devoted to the service of trans- 
portation. 

The call for the hearing is as follows: 


Subdivisions (2) and (4) of Sec. 15(a) of the Interstate Commerce 
Ast as amended by Sec, 422 of the Transportation Act, 1920, read as 
ollows: 

(2) In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reason- 
able rates the Commission shall initiate, modify, establish or adjust 
such rates so that carriers as a whole (or as a whole in each of such 
rate groups or territories as the Commission may from time to time 
designate) will, under honest, efficient and economical management 
and reasonable expenditures for maintenance of way, structures and 
equipment, earn an aggregate annual net railway operating income 
equal, as nearly as may be, to a tair return upon the aggregate 
value of the railway property of such carriers held for and used in 
the service of transportation: Provided, That the Commission shall 
have reasonable latitude to modify or adjust any particular rate 
which it may find to be unjust or unreasonable, and to prescribe 
different rates -for different sections of the country. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, such aggregate value of 
the property of the carriers shall be determined by the Commission 
from time to time and as often as may be necessary. The Commis- 
sion may utilize the results of its investigation under section 19a of 
this Act, in so far as deemed by it available, and shall give due con- 
sideration to all the elements of value recognized by the law of the 
land for rate-making purposes, and shall give to the property invest- 
ment account of the carriers only that consideration which under 
such law it is entitled to in establishing values for rate-making pur- 
poses. Whenever pursuant to section 19a of this Act the value of 
the railway property of any carrier held for and used in the service 
of transportation has been finally ascertained, the value so ascer- 
tained shall be deemed by the Commission to be the value thereof 
for the purpose of determining such aggregate value.’’ 

On March 22, 1920, at 10:30 A. M., the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will hear in its hearing room at Washington, D. C., those who 
desire to be heard with respect to matters required to be done by 
the Commission pursuant to the above statutory provisions and who 
make seasonable application for time as provided below. 

The subjects for discussion are: 

1. Whether for the purposes of said section 15(a) the rate ad- 
justment shall be made for the carriers as a whole, or by rate groups 
or territories to be designated by the Commission, and if the latter, 
what rate groups or territories should be so designated. 

2. What methods should now be employed under section 15(a) 
for determining the aggregate value of the railway property of the 
carriers as a whole, or of the carriers as a whole in each of such rate 
groups or territories. 

All persons desiring to be heard should so notify the Chief, 
Bureau of Dockets, Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, 
D. C., on or before March 20, 1920, preferably by telegram, stating 
the amount of time sought and naming any carriers; shippers, or- 
ganizations, state commissions, or other bodies on whose behalf they 
may appear. 


CAR SERVICE COMMISSION ACTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In advices to the railroads, ihe Car Service Commission has 
recommended re-establishment by the railroads of machinery for 
the exchange of embargo information such as was in effect prior 
to government control. That machinery was district organiza- 
tion with every road assigned to a definite district and the ap- 
pointment of a representative by each road‘to receive and dis- 
tribute embargo information. In addition, that agent notifies 
agents of his company and non-subscriber members and trans- 
mits a copy to the Car Service Commission and the agent of 
every other district. 

It has also suggested that the railroads resume the making 
of reports of statistical information, including reports of car 
accumulations, a monthly statement of foreign freight cars on 
line, and other information of that general character, including 
freight car surplus and so-called car shortages. 

A meeting of general superintendents of transportation was 
held March 11 with a view to having them make modifications 
of the rules for return of coal equipment, to be in effect during 
transition period, so that non-coal producing roads may be re- 
lieved from the strict enforcement of the coal car return rules. 
The dislocation caused by the strike, which continues, would 
make drastic enforcement of the coal car rules disastrous to 
roads not having mines on their rails. 

The fact that the American Railroad Association has estab- 
lished at Washington a Commission on Car Service, it is believed, 
has given some shippers an erroneous impression as to the possi- 
bility of increasing their car supply through orders issued by it, 
and that, when the local officials of a railroad company refuse 
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to change the allotment of cars, they can wire to either the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or to the Commission on Car Service 
and obtain an order directing the railroad company to increase 
the car supply, on no showing other than that more cars are 
needed, 

Nothing, it may be suggested, could be farther from the 
actual state of fact and law. The Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, under the revised law, might issue car supply orders, 
without investigation. It is authorized, in time of congestion 
or car shortage, to issue car supply orders without formal pro 
cedure, but that does not mean that it will issue orders withou: 
investigation, first, as to whether there is a shortage or conges- 
tion, and, second, as to whether, by order, it could improve the 
situation. 

In the absence of a showing that there is shortage or conges- 
tion, or both, the extraordinary power does not attach. When 
there is no shortage or congestion, the Commission can act only 
for the enforcement of the provision of the act to regulate com- 
merce, declaring unjust discrimination and undue preference to 
be unlawful. 

The American Railroad Association’s Commission on Car 
Service is merely a committee of a voluntary association, with 
power to advise and recommend the observance of certain rules, 
by all carriers, on the ground that the observance of such rules 
would be for the best interest of all carriers in their dealings 
with the public and with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The association has no power to delegate to its committee. 

Immediately after the declaration of war, in April, 1917, the 
presidents of practically all the roads in the country met in 
Washington and agreed, during the war, to operate the proper- 
ties as a single system. They created a War Board, to the mem- 
bers of which they executed powers of attorney with a view to 
carrying the unification resolution into effect. That War Board 
and the Commission on Car Service of the American Railway 
Asociation (as it was then) issued orders to individual railroads 
to make distribution of cars. 

All that was done on the theory that it was necessary, to 
win the war, to disregard, at times, the prohibitions and limita- 
tions of the act to regulate commerce. In pursuance of the 
patriotic determination to operate all the roads as a unit, the 
War Board put out preference and priority cards, signed in 
blank, giving them to various departments of the government, 
which in turn handed them over, also signed in blank, to un- 
scrupulous shippers, and innocent army and navy officers. The 
result was that the thing that was patriotically planned was 
abused to such an extent that the President had to take over the 
railroads to get them out of the tangle into which they had been 
thrown, largely, it is believed, by the lack of supervision over the 
orders for preference and priority. 

Not a vistage of the war power of either the War Board or 
Railroad Administration is left. The War Board was dismissed 
by Director-General McAdoo. Most of its members were removed 
by him from control over the operation of the properties taken 
under control. 

The new transportation act, in which the Esch ear service 
law and the act to regulate commerce are parts, is the only 
guide for the distribution of cars. The fundamental rule of 
the act to regulate commerce is that there must be no unjust 
discrimination or undue preference. That is the rule that binds 
every carrier in its relations with the public. It must make a 
pro rata distribution of the cars it owns or possesses, the dis- 
tribution of cars not owned by it being governed by the car 
distribution rules of the American Railroad Association. 

The question as to what power, if any, the Commission on 
Car Service possesses has been thoroughly discussed in confer- 
ences between President Aishton, of the A. R. A., the members of 
the car service body, the National Coal Association, and, un- 
officially, members of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
conclusion reached is that which has been stated, namely, that 
unless the Interstate Commerce Commission says there is a 
shortage or a congestion, or both, the rule against unjust dis- 
crimination and undue preference is the only one that can be 
invoked. 


The fact that there is nothing left of the war power seems 
not to be well understood, either by Canadian manufacturers of 
news print paper, American newspapers, or American shippers 
of feed, phosphate rock, and other fertilizer materials. Indi- 
viduals of those classes have been spending hundreds of dollars, 
wiring to Washington asking for preference in car distribution. 
The newspapers, apparently, were stirred into action by the 
Canadian manufacturers in telling them that unless they re 
ceived more cars from American railroads they could not forward 
news print paper. Messages of that kind galvanized American 
newspapers into wiring to their senators and representatives, to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and to the Car Service 
Commission. Chemical companies asked for a larger car supply 
for those furnishing phosphate rock and New England dealers 
in feed asked for preference in the supplying of cars for animal 
feed. 

To all such the answer had to be made that, in the absence 
of a showing of unjust discrimination or undue- preference, 
nothing could be done. That is to say, the chemical companies 
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that asked for larger supplies of cars for shipping phosphate 
rock, for instance, were advised that they could not have an 
order to that effect, unless and until there was a showing that 
the carrier company or companies serving a particular shipper 
were not distributing cars pro rata, because all preference and 
priority lists went out of existence when federal control ended. 
When that came to an end, the presumption was created that 
the war emergency was at an end, and no emergency caused by 
a congestion or car shortage had been created sufficient to call 
into activity the power conferred on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to order the distribution of cars “regardless of own- 
ership as between carriers,” engines and other vehicles. 

Representatives of the traffic departments of a number of 
the large automobile companies, headed by J. S. Marvin, gen- 
eral traffic manager of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, conferred with representatives of the Car Service 
Commission, Wednesday, over the automobile shipping situation. 

In the last two years freight cars have not been restricted 
as to routing according to ownership. The heaviest production 
comes from the Michigan-Toledo zone. A. H. Smith, at that 
time Eastern regional director, early in federal control placed 
an official at Detroit to supervise the distribution of automobile 
cars among the several roads, each of which was then but a 
unit of the federal system. 

The change from governmental to private control naturally 
changes this policy, and it was with a view to obtaining rules 
and regulations covering the subject that the meeting was held. 

No formal action was requested, the meeting being a gen- 
eral discussion of the: points involved in these changes of rail- 
road operation and the application of the new car service rules. 
The Car Service Commission has the subject under considera- 
tion. 

Those who attended the meeting were: A. H. Brown, Nor- 
dyke-Marmon, Indianapolis; C. R. Scharff, Chevrolet Company, 
New York; George C. Conn and A. H. Merrick, Buick Company, 
Flint, Michigan; E. A. Hodges, Hupp Motor Company, Detroit; 
W. R. Short, Studebaker Company, Detroit; George Main, Cadil- 
lac Company, Detroit; F. H. Thompson, Willys-Overland Com- 
pany, Toledo; W. G. Dibble, Hudson Motor Car Company, De- 
troit; J. H. Myler, Maxwell Company, Detroit; J. S. Marvin and 
Pyke Johnson, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce; and 
Messrs. Kendall, McGarry, Barnes and Nelson of the Car Serv- 
ice Commission. 


ORDERS FOR THE FUTURE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A question as to whether the Commission will not have to 
give the railroads time to be heard on cases in which orders 
for execution in the future have been issued on complaints dis- 
posed of under federal control, has been raised by Frank Lyon, 
in connection with a recommendation of Examiner McKenna on 
No. 10421, Lehigh Portland Cement Company vs. Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads. The point made by Mr. Lyon was as to 
whether the railroads had had their day in court. By implica- 
tion he suggested the Commission would have to make a rule 
in regard to cases in which orders for the future have been 
made, similar to that which it made with regard to cases in 
which orders were to be issued for the future, after the railroads 
passed into federal control. As to complainants that were on 
the Commission’s docket at the time federal control was begun, 
it ruled that each would have to be amended so as to give 
the Director-General an opportunity to be heard if he desired. 
Mr. Lyon, in his communication to the Commission, said: 


“During the period of federal control of railroads the Le- 
high Portland Cement Company filed a complaint against the 
Director-General of Railroads, numbered by the Commission as 
docket 10421, putting in issue the reasonableness and discrimi- 
natory character of the rates on cement from the Kansas Ce- 
ment Mills on the one hand and the cement mill located at Sugar 
Creek, Mo., on the other. Soon thereafter the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company filed a like complaint, docketed as No. 10517, 
— in issue the same questions as to rates from Hanni- 
al, Mo. 


“Examiner McKenna on February 25, 1920, submitted his 
proposed report in this proceeding. 

“Since the filing of this report federal operation of railroads 
has ceased and the properties have passed under the control 
and are now operated by the corporate owners of the respective 
Properties. In this proceeding reparation is not involved. It 
relates solely to the matter of rates and the relation of rates 
for the future. 


“In this and all proceedings having the same status (and 
I am attorney in a number of similarly circumstanced cases) 
there arises the question, whether the railroads as corporations 
have had a hearing within the meaning of that word as used in 
the act to regulate commerce, and have had due process of law 
as that requirement of the constitution has been construed by 
the courts? In other words, before a final order is entered 
in this and like proceedings, is it necessary that these corpora- 
tions be advised of the pendency of the case and granted a rea- 
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sonable time within which to take such action as they deem 
necessary to protect their rights? 

“I am not sure that such opportunity is necessary, but I am 
confident that if such opportunity be granted that then an order 
entered by the Commission, beyond question, will be binding 
upon the railroads. 

“Doubtless this question has suggested itself to the Com- 
mission and this letter for that reason may not be necessary, 
but as I represent the Atlas Portland Cement Company in this 
case, and other clients in other cases, I have felt it my duty 
to direct the Commission’s attention to the situation in order 
that my client’s rights may not be adversely affected by failure 
to have legally before the Commission those railroads upon 
which the order of the Commission will act if issued. 


REDUCED RATE TARIFFS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In the last two days of federal control of the railroads, 
2,387 tariffs were filed with the Commission. The filing of 
February 27th amounted to 1,037, and on the next day the filings 
numbered 1,050. The filings of February 28th also include those 
which, as a physical fact, arrived on the following day (Sunday). 
The Commission does not give filing dates falling on a Sunday, 
although thousands of tariffs become effective on the first day 
of the week. 3 

The tariffs are being checked with a view to putting a re- 
jection order against every proposed reduction in rates operative 
after the. last day of federal control. The Commission has 
already returned many tariffs containing reductions. The most 
notable one, probably, was that on transit lumber. That reduc- 
tion, under the terms of the tariff filed on February 29th, was 
to have become operative June 1. 

No formal scheme for the handling of applications for per- 
mission to reduce rates in the interdicted period—February 29th 
to August 3ist—had been promulgated by the Commission when 
this was written. Some tariff filing agents had been advised, 
unofficially, that they would probably find themselves within 
the terms of the rules that will be promulgated, if they made 
applications in the form they formerly used in asking for fif- 
teenth section permission to make advances ih the operative 
period of the Smith amendment to the fifteenth section. The Com- 
mission has put out rules for handling routine reductions, so to 
speak, in five reduced rate orders, covering round-trip excursion 
tickets, reductions made in compliance with fourth section 
orders and reductions made in obedience to the change in the 
rule, in favor of live stock shippers, that a shipper must load 
and unload carload freight. 

Since the return of the railroads to their owners the tariff 
filing has been comparatively small. The highest on any one 
day was 67 and the lowest 21. 

There is an easy explanation for that falling off. During 
the six months from March Ist to August 31st, the government 
guarantees the compensation of the railroads on the basis pre- 
scribed by the federal control law. The railroad traffic managers 
are under no compulsion to consider revisions now. They are 
assured of an income for six months, equal to the average for 
the three year period ending June 30th, 1917, plus such allow- 
ance the President may make for additions, improvements, and 
betterments made between June 30th and December 31st, 1917. 

Until the Commission and the railroad executives come to 
an understanding as to how they shall proceed with the making 
of rates to meet the requirement of the new law, it would be a 
waste of time and money for traffic managers to make up tariffs 
for either increases or reductions. The law forbidding reductions, 
it is probable, will produce a period of calm in rate matters, such 
as was intended by the Smith amendment forbidding increases 
without consent. The Smith amendment did not produce the 
calm, but the idea of the Senator from Georgia was that it would 
cause railroads to forego attempts to increase rates in the 
war period. 








REDUCED RATE ORDERS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In three formal reduced rate orders, issued on March 9, 
No. 3, 4 and 5, the Commission prescribed legends to be placed 
on the face of tariffs containing reduced rates, fares and charges, 
made in accordance with the Commission’s notice to carriers, 
issued on March 1. In that notice to carriers, it gave permission 
to make reductions under section 208 (a) on round-trip excur- 
sion fares; rates, fares and charges, revised in conformity with 
the fourth section of the act to regulate commerce; and live- 
stock charges in conformity with provisions of section 418 (5) 
of the transportation act. 

No. 3 pertains to round-trip excursion fares. Each tariff 
containing a reduced excursion fare, or fares, is to have a nota- 
tion on the title page reading: ; 

Reduced fares or charges contained in this schedule are filed on 
—— days’ notice under authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Reduced Rate Order No. 3 of March 8, 1920, without formal 


hearing, which approval shall not affect any subsequent proceeding 
relative thereto. 
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Reduced Rate Order No. 4, covers rates, fares and charges 
reduced in conformity with the fourth section. The notation on 
the face of such tariffs is to be as follows: 

Reduced rates, fares or charges contained in this schedule are filed on 
—— days’ notice under authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Reduced Rate Order No. 4 of March 8, 1920, without formal 
hearing, which approval shall not affect any subsequent proceeding 
relative thereto. 

Reduced Rate Order No. 5 prescribes a notation on revisions 
of live-stock charges, in conformity with the provisions with 
section 418 (5) of the ‘transportation Act. It is to be as follows: 

Reduced rates or charges contained in this schedule are filed on 
one day’s notice under authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Reduced Rate Order No. 5 of March 8, 1920, without formal 
hearing, which approval shall not affect any subsequent proceeding 
relative thereto. 

Each of the orders contains a limitation to the effect that 
the authority given in the order will be void if the schedule is 
not made effective on or before August 31, 1920. On that date, 
the limitation of section 208 (a) expires and carriers will be at 
liberty to make reduction in rates without consulting the Com- 
mission. They will be limited in their power to make reductions 
only by the mandate of the law forbidding unjust discriminations 
and undue preferences. 

The Commission, March 6, issued an order, designated as 
“Reduced Rate Order No. 2,” authorizing carriers, until Sep- 
tember 1, 1920, unless otherwise ordered, to make certain speci- 
fied changes in tariff publications in so far as such changes 
result in reduced rates, fares and charges. The order follows: 

“Section 208 (a) of the transportation act, 1920, requires 
until September 1, 1920, approval from the Commission of tariff 
changes resulting in reductions in rates, fares and charges. 
Changes in facilities for the physical handling of freight or 
express matter at stations, landings or express offices through- 
out the country, such as the addition thereof on old lines, the 
installation of facilities for handling carload or less-than-carload 
freight, the opening of ‘summer’ or ‘season’ stations, landings 
or express offices, instructions to agents concerning the way- 
billing of shipments, and changes in the list of restricted and 
prohibited commodities published by water and rail carriers, 
are of almost daily occurrence. The shipping public and the 
carriers should’ be informed of such physical changes and re- 
strictions as promptly as possible, to the end that both shippers 
and carriers may be spared the inconvenience or actual loss 
which may be caused by delay to freight or express matter 
resulting from shipments being billed and forwarded upon im- 
proper and inaccurate information respecting facilities at des- 
tination points and the detention of shipment or cars at inter- 
change points or at ports awaiting amended instructions from 
shipper or agent at point of origin. 

“It is therefore ordered, That carriers be, and they are 
hereby, authorized, until September 1, 1920, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Commission, to make changes designated below 
in tariff publications which contain lists of stations, landings or 
express offices, and information regarding station conditions 
and facilities and list of restricted and prohibited articles in so 
far as said changes result in reduced rates, fares or charges: 

1. Addition of stations, landings or express offices on old lines. 

2. Station changes which note the addition of facilities for han- 
dling carload freight or express matter at a specified station, other 
than those covered by last paragraph of the Commission’s Notice to 
Carriers, March 1, 1920. 

3. Station changes which note the establishment of new or addi- 
tional facilities for handling less-than-carload freight or express mat- 
ter at a specified station. 


4. Station changes which note the establishment of new or ad- 
ditional facilities for handling live stock at a specified station. 

5. Opening and closing of stations, landings or express offices at 
which business is transacted only during certain seasons of the year. 

6. Changes removing restrictions at a specified station as to the 
handling of inbound or outbound freight or express matter. | 

7. Changes removing or modifying restrictions at a specified sta- 
tion as to the delivery of freight or express matter on private sidings. 

8. Station changes which note the establishment of new inter- 
change tracks at a specified station. ; ; . 

9. Removal or modification of restrictions designating stations as 
junction points, passenger stations, passing tracks or towers, at which 
no freight or express matter will be handled. a ; 

10. Changes in facilities removing or modifying limitations upon 
the quantity, weight or dimensions of shipment that can be handled 
at a specified station, landing or express office. ny 

11. Changes in facilities removing or modifying limitations upon 
the handling of specified commodities at a station, landing or express 
office. 

12. Waybilling instructions. 

13. Eliminations from water carriers’ lists of restricted and pro- 
hibited commodities shown in tariffs of the water carriers and joint 
tariffs of rail-and-water carriers. 


“It is further ordered, That the tariff filed under authority 
of this order shall bear on title page thereof, and in connection 
with each changed item, the following notation: 


Reductions which result from additions of stations (landings or 
express offices) and station facilities (or eliminations from lists of 
restricted and prohibited articles) contained in this tariff (or supple- 
ment) are filed under authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission's Reduced Rate Order No. .... of March ...., 1920, without 
formal hearing, which approval shall not affect any subsequent pro- 
ceeding relative thereto. 


The Washington & Old Dominion has the distinction of be- 
ing the first carrier to receive a reduced rate order from the 
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Commission. Its application is No. 1. It asked for and ob- 
tained permission to reduce its rates on bituminous coal, re- 
ceived from its connections at Alexandria and Potomac yariis 
to destinations on its line, on one day’s notice, on March 12. 
The new rates will be proportionals. The order issued for iis 
benefit is No. 6. The prior numbers were general reduced rate 
orders. 


RAILROAD LABOR BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of the organized railway employes March 
11 sent to the White House the names of ten nominees from 
which the President will select the three members who will 
represent the employes on the Railroad Labor Board. The law 
provides that not less than six such nominations shall be made. 
The names were not made public at the White House and at 
labor headquarters the question of doing so was under considera- 
tion. It is understood that the union heads engaged in a con- 
troversy before arriving at a decision as to the nominations, 
the difficulty being that each organization wished representa- 
tion on the board. 

The railway executives have not let submitted their list of 
nominees, nor has the President selected the representatives of 
the public. 

The Commission, March 8, published regulations governing 
the making and offering of nominations for the appointment of 
members of the Railroad Labor Board, the regulations to cover 
the selections of both the railroad and labor executives. The 
regulations so promulgated are as follows: 

“Section 304 of the Transportation Act, 1920, provides for the 
creation of a Railroad Labor Board to be composed of nine mem- 
bers. Of these nine, three are to constitute the labor group rep- 
resenting the employes and subordinate officials of the carriers, 
and three are to constitute the management group representing 
the carriers, to be appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate from not less than six nominees 
whose nominations shall be made and offered by such employes, 
and not less than six nominees whose nominations shall be made 
and offered by the carriers, in such manner as the Commission 
shall by regulation prescribe. 


“Section 305 of the same act provides that if either the em- 
ployes or the carriers fail to make nominations and offer 
nominees in accordance with the regulations of the Commission 
within thirty days after the passage of the act, the President 
shall thereupon directly make the appointment by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

“The Commission is required by regulation, formulated and 
issued after such notice and hearing as the Commission may 
prescribe to the carriers and employes and subordinate officials 
of carriers, and organizations thereof, directly to be affected by 
such regulations, to determine the classes that shall be con- 


sidered as coming within the term ‘subordinate official.’ 


“Inasmuch as the nominations must be made within thirty 
days after the passage of the act, it is obviously impossible to 
attempt to get expression from each employe or from the em- 
ployes of each individual carrier. The only practical way in 
which effect can be given to the obvious purpose and intent of 
the law is to prescribe regulations under which the great mass 
of the employes of the carriers will be afforded opportunity to 
make and offer their nominations within the prescribed time. 

“Inasmuch as the classes of officials that are to be included 
within the term ‘subordinate official’ must be determined by the 
Commission after notice to and hearing of the interested parties, 
it is impracticable in the short time within which the nomina- 
tions must be made to hold such hearings and reach conclusions 
thereon. There can be no question as to the right of those who 
clearly come within the term ‘employes’ to be represented upon 
and heard by the labor board. The uncertainty as to whether 
or not a class of so-called subordinate officials will be included 
within the term ‘subordinate officials’ as that term is used in 
the act warrants withholding at this time at least provision for 
nominations on behalf of so-called subordinate officials, because 
if such nominations were made and such an one were appointed 
it might later develop that the class from which he was chosen 
is in fact a class of officials and not of subordinate officials. 


“The overwhelming majority, stated by those who are in a 
position to speak with confidence and authority to be more than 
90 per cent of the railroad employes and subordinate officials, 
are members of or represented through certain organizations of 
employes. These organizations and their representatives have 
been recognized as authorized to speak for and represent the 
several classes of employes, by the railroad companies prior to 
federal control, by the Railroad Administration during federal 
control, and by the President in conference and negotiations con- 
ducted by him. 

“Inasmuch as but three appointments can be made for the 
labor group it is deemed advisable to classify these representa- 
tive organizations into groups with respect to the more or less 
analogous character of the services performed, aiming to have 
the nominees as nearly as possible representative of and col- 
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versant with the interests of all of the classes of employes and 
employment. 

“For the purpose of making and offering nominations for 
original appointment as members of the labor group on the labor 
poard the Commission prescribes that the organizations of em- 
ployes shall be grouped as follows: 


Group 1—Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. : 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
Order of Railway Conductors. 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. 
Group 2—International Association of Machinists. ; 5 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Build- 
ers and Helpers of America. 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
and Helpers. ; ’ 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, International Alliance. 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America. 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
Group 3—Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes and 
Railroad Shop Laborers. 
Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen of America. 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employes. 
International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen and Oilers. 


“The accredited representatives of the organizations em- 
braced in each group and duly authorized so to act, shall agree 
among themselves upon nominees representative of the group, 
but the three groups must present a total of not less than six 
nominees. 

“The nominations agreed upon by each group shall be signed 
by the representatives of the several organizations in the group 
or by some one authorized by them so to act and shall be trans- 
mitted direct to the President accompanied by a certificate that 
the nominations have been made in accordance with these regu- 
lations. 

“The Association of Railway Executives is representative of 
approximately 95 per cent of the railroad mileage of the country 
and is authorized by the carriers’ members thereof to speak for 
and represent them in matters of this kind. The officers of that 
association have consulted with most of the carriers not mem- 
bers of the association and secured their assent to the presenta- 
tion of nominees by the association. 

“For the purpose of presenting nominees for original appoint- 
ment on the Labor Board to represent the management group 
the Commission prescribes that such nominations, not less than 
six in number, shall be made and offered by the Association of 
Railway Executives. 

“The nominations so made shall be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent accompanied by a certificate that they have been made in 
accordance with these regulations. 

“The Act provides in section 304 that any vacancy on the 
Labor Board shall be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment. There is no specific provision for modification of 
the regulations prescribed by the Commission, but the authority 
to prescribe regulations is believed in the absence of provision 
to the contrary to also confer authority to modify them if and 
as occasion or necessity for such modification should arise.” 


Who Are Subordinate Officials? 


The Commission, March 9, issued an order under which an 
investigation will be made to determine what classes of officials 
of carriers shall be included within the term “subordinate offi- 
cial” as used in the labor sections of the new law. A hearing 
in the matter will be held March 15. The order follows: 

“It appearing, That paragraph 5 of section 300 of the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, provides: 

The term “subordinate official’ includes officials of carriers of 
such class or rank as the Commission shall designate by regulation 
formulated and issued after such notice and hearing as the Commis- 
sion may prescribe, to the carriers, and employes and subordinate 


officials of carriers, and organizations thereof, directly to be affected 
by such regulations. 


“It is ordered, That an investigation be, and is hereby, in- 
stituted for the purpose of determining what classes of officials 
of carriers shall be included within the term ‘subordinate offi- 
cial’ as that term is used in sections 300 to 313, both inclusive, 
of said Transportation Act, 1920, and that hearing therein shall 
be held at the office of the Commission at Washington, at 10 
o’clock a. m. on Monday, March 15, 1920. 

“It is further ordered, That at the same time and place 
hearing be had upon the question whether or not the regulations 
governing the making and offering of nominations for appoint- 
ments as members of the labor group on the Railroad Labor 
Board shall be modified or supplemented. 

“And it is further ordered, That copies of this order be 
sent to common carriers subject to the interstate commerce 
act, to organizations of railroad employes and subordinate offi- 
cials whose addresses are known, and be given to the public 
press.” 

It is understood that the Commission’s order with respect 
to the hearing to determine just which railway employes are 
“subordinate officials” resulted because protests were made by 
representatives of dispatchers who contend they come within 
that classification. In its original order prescribing regulations 
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for nominations on the Railroad Labor Board, the Commission 
did not include a provision for representation of the “subordi- 
nate officials.” 


WAGE BOARD CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of the carriers and the organized railway 
employes held their first conference in Washington, March 10, 
relative to the pending wage demands and the establishment 
of a bi-partisan board to settle existing disputes. It was believed 
that every effort would be made by both sides to reach an 
agreement so that it would not be necessary to submit the 
matter to the Railroad Labor Board for settlement. 

The following statement was given out by the Railroad 
Administration in regard to the conference: 

“In accordance with communications addressed by the Presi- 
dent, March 1, to the chairman of the Association of Railroad 
Executives and chief executives of railroad labor organizations 
relative to wage demands of such organizations the Director- 
General of Railroads, Walker D. Hines, met today with repre- 
sentatives designated by the Association of Railroad Executives 
and by the railroad labor organizations involved to confer re- 
garding such wage demands. 

“The Director-General formally opened the meeting by read- 
ing the President’s letters to the executives and to the em- 
ployes, dated March 1, and by reading Section 301 of the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, which provides that it shall be the duty of 
the carriers and their officers, employes and agents to exert 
every reasonable effort to avoid any interruption to the opera- 
tion of any carrier growing out of any dispute between the car- 
rier and its employes, and further provides that all such disputes 
shall be considered and, if possible, decided in conference be- 
tween representatives designated and authorized so to confer 
by the carriers or the employes or subordinate officials directly 
interested in the dispute. 

“The Director-General stated to the representatives of the 
carriers and of the employes that questions of procedure to be 
followed at the conferences were entirely a question between 
the representative of the carriers and of the employes. He 
pointed out that he took it for granted that the conferees would 
decide themselves upon the place where their future meetings 
would be held. He added that the act made no appropriation 
available to defray the expenses of such conferences, but he 
took it for granted that such expenses would be borne, just as 
they were in similar conferences prior to federal control of 
railroads, by the interested parties themselves. He stated that 
until the wage records of the Railroad Administration were 
taken over by the Railroad Labor Board created by the trans- 
portation act as provided for in that act, the Railroad Adminis- 
tration would place them at the disposal of the conferees. 

“The Director-General stated that the wage questions in- 
volved were of very great scope and magnitude. He added that 
the President sincerely hoped that every practicable effort would 
be made to expedite consideration of these problems so that a 
final settlement would be reached as speedily as possible. 

“In conclusion, the Director-General explained that it was 
his view of the conference that it was in no sense an arbitration. 
but that under the act the duty was laid upon the representa- 
tives of the carriers and of the employes themselves through 
conference and negotiation to make every possible effort to 
reach a settlement. He urged that if possible the conferees 
should agree themselves upon a disposition of the wage ques- 
tions involved so that it would be unnecessary to refer the 
matter to the Railroad Labor Board, although under the Trans- 
portation Act it was to be understood that notwithstanding any 
such agreement the Railroad Labor Board was empowered on 
its own initiative under certain conditions to take jurisdiction 
over any wage matter. 


“*We are starting on a first experiment with a new plan,’ 
said the Director-General. ‘It is to the interest of both the 
carriers and the employes to make this experiment successful. 
I very earnestly hope personally that every possible effort will 
be made to reach a fair and just conclusion.’ ”’ 

The carriers were represented at the meeting by the follow- 
ing committee selected by the standing committee of the As- 
sociation of Railroad Executives, it being the understanding that 
the executives reserve the right to change the committee or add 
new members: E. T. Whiter, Pennsylvania Railroad. chairman; 
G. E. Bates, Delaware & Hudson Railroad; F. E. Blaser, Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad; C. E. Lindsay, New York Central Rail- 
road; C. P. Neill, Bureau of Information of Southeastern 
Railroads; A. W. Trenholm, C. St. P. M. & O. Railway; J. G. 
Walber, Bureau of Information, Eastern Railroads; J. W. Hig- 
gins, Railroad Adjustment Board No. 1. F. W. Brown, Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, named as a member of the committee rep- 
resenting the carriers, was not present. 

The following were present representing the employes: 
B. M. Jewell, acting president, Railway Employes Department, 
American Federation of Labor; E. J. Manion, president, Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers; E. Corrigan, Brotherhood Locomotive 
Engineers; Timothy Shea, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
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and Enginemen; L. E. Sheppard, Order of Railroad Conductors; 
W. N. Doak, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; S. E. Heberling, 
Switchmen’s Union of North America; James W. Kline, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Help- 
ers of America; William H. Johnston, International Association 
of Machinists; Martin F. Ryan, Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America; Louis Weyand, International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America; J. M. Burns, 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance; F. J. 
McNulty, International Brotherhood of Electric Workers; A. E. 
Barker, United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes 
and Railroad Shop Laborers; James J. Forrester, Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employes; D. W. Helt, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America; Timothy Healy, International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen and Oilers. 

The representatives of the railway executives and of the 
railroad employes entered into an agreement at the afternoon 
conference of March 10 not to give out any statement in regard 
thereto nor to discuss what occurred. It was announced that 
nothing would be said until the two sides agreed that a state- 
ment should be made. 

No meeting was held March.11 and there was nothing definite 
as to when or where the conference would be resumed. It was 
said that the date for resumption of the conference had been 
left with the railway executives’ representatives. It is under- 
stood that another meeting will be held as soon as the repre- 
sentatives of both sides are prepared to go forward with the 
negotiations. 

The representatives of the executives, it is understood, fa- 
vored holding the wage conference either in Chicago or New 
York but this was opposed by the labor leaders, who asked that 
the matter be deferred for further consideration. 

T. De Witt Cuyler, chairman of the Association of Railway 
Executives, before the opening session of the conference, ex- 
pressed himself in favor of holding.the meetings in New York 
or Chicago—preferably New York. 


PLUMB LEAGUERS FIGHT ON 


“The first battle for democracy in industry has been lost,” is 
the comment made in “Labor,” the official organ of the Plumb 
Plan League, in regard to the new transportation act. 

“Fortunately,” it continues, “campaigns are not decided by 
the results of the first encounters. The men who fought for 
political democracy lost Bunker Hill, but they won Yorktown. 
So it will be in this struggle to secure economic freedom for the 
worker. There will be reverses, but nevertheless the army of 
democracy will press on.” 

It is charged that Wall Street is proceeding to gather “the 
fruits of its greatest victory,” and that Wall Street will con- 
tinue to control Congress, and the new railroad law will not be 
set aside until there has been a radical change in the “make-up 
of Congress.” Reference is made to Glenn E. Plumb’s statement 
that “many new faces are needed in our national Jegislature.” 

The campaign to fill Congress with men “who will represent 
the people and not special privilege” must be made in the com- 
ing political campaign, “Labor” says, and as a part of this cam- 
paign it is announced that pamphlets containing the roll calls in 
the House and Senate on the Esch-Cummins bill will be widely 
distributed. 

“Get a copy and locate your senators and congressmen,” 
the paper concludes. “Do not forget those who voted on the 
right side, and do not forget those who voted on the wrong side.” 


DECIDE NOT TO STRIKE 


Representatives of the United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employes and Railway Shop Laborers, who had been in 
conference in Chicago since March 4, decided, March 9, not to 
strike, but to abide by the terms of the new transportation act 
and present their wage demands and grievances to the new 
labor board to be formed soon. In taking this step the men are 
following in the footsteps of the other big rail brotherhoods 
which decided to give the new law a fair test before resorting to 
the strike. A committee was appointed to prepare the case of 
the brotherhood so that it may be presented before the wage 
adjustment board. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THELEN 


Max Thelen, director of the division of liquidation claims, 
March 9, announced the following appointments, effective as of 
March 1, in the department of way and structures: S. E. 
Knickerbocker, Regional Engineer, Eastern Region, New York 
City. David Meriwether, Jr.. Regional Engineer, Allegheny 
Region, Philadelphia. H. N. Rodenhaugh, Regional Engineer, 
Southern and Pocahontas Regions, Washington, D. C. Horace 
Stringfellow, Regional Engineer, Southwestern Region, St Louis. 
F. H. McGuigan, Jr., Acting Regional Engineer, Central Western 
Region, Chicago. C. K. Smith, Acting Regional Engineer, North- 
western Region, Chicago. These engineers will check up claims 


involving the condition of railroad property when turned back 
to its owners. 
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CHICAGO EXPRESS EMBARGO 


Chicago is embargoed, both inbound and outbound, on all e» 


press shipments, the embargo having been placed by the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company, March 6, by reason of a strike 
Accounts differ as to 
the number of men on strike, but there are some at work. They 
have been kept busy handling shipments that were started be- 


of Chicago express handlers and clerks. 


fore the embargo was declared. The teamsters and chauffers, 
at a meeting March 7, decided not to strike. The express han 
dlers and clerks are asking for an increase of $35 a month 


With the wagon men still on the job, it was possible to deliver 
the perishable food supply on hand. The embargo excepts news- 


papers and funerals. A. Bollinger, grand president of the Raii- 
way Expressmen, issued a statement in which he said that a 
strike at this time was illegal and contrary to an agreemen! 
signed February 26 by the American Railway Express Company 
and the Order of Railway Expressmen covering working con- 
ditions. He ordered the membership to remain neutral pending 
the working out of wage conditions under the new transporta- 
tion act, but the Chicago men refused to obey. 

The embargo on express has resulted in a great congestion 
of parcel post matter at the postoffice. 

E. A. Stedman, vice-president of the American Railway Ex- 
press Co., March 6 issued the following statement with regard 
to the strike of express handlers and clerks: 

“The strike of a considerable part of the express handlers 
and other terminal employes in the Chicago express depots was 
started this morning without advance notice, either to the com- 
pany or the public, and notwithstanding the fact that the com- 
pany had suggested to Mr. Shepherd and his committee that 
advance notice should in fairness be given of any strike, if de- 
cided upon. 

“The letter delivered by Mr. Shepherd March 1, and which 
accompanied detailed demands, including a demand for a gen- 
eral increase of $35.00 per month for every member of the loca! 
unions of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, which he then 
represented, together with copy of our reply of March 5, give the 
chief points at issue. 

“The main question is whether a comparatively small body 
of union men and part of a larger body dealing collectively for 
the whole shall be permitted to force by a strike another course 
of action than that endorsed by their own organization and prac- 
tically before the ink is dry on the agreement. 

“There is also involved the question as to whether or not 
this comparatively small body of transportation employes shall 
be permitted to enforce by strike a general increase of wages 
for themselves without proper hearing before the Railroad Labor 
Board now being created under the new law for the purpose of 
passing upon cases of this kind, where any increase granted 
will of necessity increase the cost of express transportation to 
be paid by the public. 

“It may be that the heavy addition to wage costs already 
incurred should be still further increased and added to the 
transportation charges to the public, but the new law provides 
that such general increases of this character as may be fairly 
called for by the circumstances shall be allowed only after an 
investigation regarding their propriety. 

“The organizations representing transportation employes 
generally throughout the country are respecting this law and 
so far as I know this is the first act of defiance. The employes 
of this company throughout the country, and including even a 
large part of the employes who were in the district heretofore 
represented by Mr. Shepherd, are acting in good faith and living 
up to the letter and spirit of their agreements and the new law, 
and, so far, only this comparatively small number of people, who 
have deserted their union and are acting under the guidance of 
Mr. Shepherd, have sought to take the matter in their own hands 
in defiance of the opinion of the general mass of employes, of 
their own general officers, and I believe in defiance of public 
opinion. 

“We cannot grant the demands of this body of men. 

“We attribute the present difficulty largely to Mr. Shepherd’s 
unfamiliarity with the work in express service, in which he has 
never been engaged, and also to his unwillingness to credit or 
take into account facts presented to him by the company or 
to enlighten the men looking to him for guidance regarding the 
true state of affairs. 

“The statement has been made that we recently increased 
the salaries of certain supervising officials in Chicago, particu- 
larly general foremen. It is true that the salaries of these men, 
who work without limitation as to hours, were recently read- 
justed to bring them to a level slightly higher than that of the 
men whose work they supervise and who had already recently 
received a substantial increase in overtime rate. 

“The increases to these valuable supervising officers were 
made to retain their service, which could not be done if they 
were to receive as previously the same or less pay than the men 
under their direction. 

“Reference has also been made to our paying men as low 
as $60.00 per month. So far as I can ascertain, there are only 
four people receiving such a low salary, three office boys anc 
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one junior clerk, these being sixteen and seventeen years of age 
and none having been in service a year.” 

The Mr. Shepherd referred to by Mr. Stedman is R. E. Shep- 
herd, general chairman, brotherhood of railway clerks, Chicago. 

J. R. Abbott, vice grand president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employes, issued the following to the men: 

“Do you want to break the laws of the United States? 

“Do you want to be a party to an action that may jeopardize 
your future because some ambitious man or men are taking ad- 
vantage of the grave situation for their personal aggrandizement? 

“Do you want to be a party to an action ‘involving but a 
couple of thousand express workers’ when the fourteen great 
railroad labor organizations, of which you are a member and 
which represent more than two million railroad workers have 
not been willing to accept? 

“The Cummins-Esch Bill which has recently become a law 
establishes a railroad labor board at Chicago, Ill. To which 
falls the duty of granting increases or adjustment of salaries 
for the railroad and express workers. We have already made de- 
mands for increases in salaries for all express workers. Like 
all the other railroad organizations, at the request of President 
Wilson this matter was held in abeyance that the government 
might have a chance to reduce the cost of living. Under the 
pressure of the fourteen railroad brotherhoods, President Wilson 
informed the leaders of these brotherhoods that a tribunal of 
some kind would be immediately set up to handle this important 
matter. He also assured them that if Congress did not enact 
a law creating such a board, that he himself would use his execu- 
tive office in so doing. The Cummins-Esch Bill authorizes the 
establishment of this board to which all disputes and contro- 
versies arising between the carriers and their employes must 
be taken. The president has assured us that he will use the 
influence of his executive office, as far as he possibly can do so, 
to see that such a board is formed at the earliest possible 
moment and we know that it is now in process of organization. 

“Is there any reason to believe this board is going to turn 
a deaf ear to our arguments when no class of railroad trans- 
portation workers need increases so bad as the express employes? 

“Is it reasonable to believe that an illegal strike of a hand- 
ful of express workers within the limits of Chicago will accom- 
plish anything? Surely, you have waited long and patiently; 
surely you realize also that your.conditions are much better than 
ever before; surely, you cannot blame the organization, of which 
you are a member or the grand president for not taking you out 
on a strike when there is a way outlined that will be followed 
by all the other railroad organizations, and is in accordance 
with the laws of the country in which you live. An illegal strike 
as planned by certain ambitious men would only mean the tear- 
ing down of the super-structure of one of the best organizations 
that express employes have ever had and which you as indi- 
vidual members have helped to build and which is for your pro- 
tection. 

“Give this matter profound thought—don’t be led into serious 
trouble by any individuals that only seek to build for themselves 
a political machine inside the organization for the purpose of 
gaining the control that can only create an issue that will not 
work to the preservation of the rights and paramount interests 
of the employes represented in our organization. Men, who are 
not loyal to their obligations. will not likely be loyal to their 
constituents. Remember—it is much easier to get into trouble 
than it is to get out—better follow the sure road even though 
it may take a little longer to complete the journey.” 


HINES AND PROUTY STILL AT IT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


C. A. Prouty. Director of Valuation, at a dinner March 11 at 
the University Club of Washington, said a rate increase of prob- 
ably 25 per cent would be necessary under private control, but 
that if the roads had remained under federal control an increase 
of approximately only 10 per cent would have been needed. 

Director-General Hines and Max Thelen spoke, Mr. Hines 
also saying that a greater increase in rates would be necessary 
under private operation than would have been necessary under 
federal control, because, under the latter system, economies not 
bossible under private operation could be affected. Mr. Hines 
defended the record of the Railroad Administration much along 
the line of the argument in his report to President Wilson. 


TO AMEND NEW LAW 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Montague of Virginia has submitted a bill 
(H. R. 12958) providing for amendment of section 402 of the 
lew iransportation act so that no company or corporation en- 
Sage’ in interstate commerce in the inland waterway or coast- 
Wise trade of the United States could abandon the operation of 
any of its ships, vessels, tugs, or barges employed in such com- 
merce until there first had been obtained from the Interstate 
Ommerce Commission a certificate that no public interest is 
will be prejudiced by such abandonment. 
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Representative Montague said the particular line he had 
in mind was the Old Dominion Steamship Company’s line on 
the James river between Richmond and Norfolk and from Nor- 
folk to New York. He said he had been informed the company 
planned to abandon this service and that the object of the pro- 
posed amendment was to require that company, or any other 
company contemplating similar action, to obtain permission 
from the Commission. 

That part of the new law which Mr. Montague proposes to 
amend by including inland and coastwise water carriers in in- 
terstate commerce applies only to rail carriers and requires 
that they must get permission from the Commission to abandon 
existing lines of road. 


STATEMENT BY HINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Director-General Hines March 5 authorized the following 
(See Traffic World, March 6, p. 426): 

“In my annual report to the President made on February 
28, a general outline was given of the steps taken and in con- 
templation to conclude the matters arising out of government 
operation of the railroads. It is now possible to indicate the 
situation more definitely. 

“As far as I have been able to ascertain the actual return 
of the railroads to their corporate owners at 12:01 a. m. March 
1, and the taking over of the properties by their corporate 
owners was accomplished without any dislocation whatever of 
the transportation systems which had been under federal con- 
trol. Arrangements having been made in advance both by the 
government and by the corporations, no public inconvenience 
resulted anywhere. 

“In accordance with the Transportation Act and with the 
President’s proclamation, the Director-General ceased to have 
any control over the operation of the railroads on March Ist 
and co-incidentally the regional and district offices and terminal 
organizations of the Railroad Administration and the Divisions 
of Operation, Traffic, Public Service, Inland Waterways and 
Labor ceased to function as such. Following out notices which 
had been given in advance, approximately 891 officers and 
employes of the Regional and Terminal District organizations 
ended their employment with the Railroad Administration on 
March ist and at the same time approximately 529 officers 
and employes of the Central Administration ended their con- 
nection with the Railroad Administration, making a total of 
1,420 officers and employes who were taken off the government 
payroll on March ist. A large proportion of the officers and 
employes released have resumed employment with railroads. 

“In addition to the 1,420 officers and employes of the 
Regional and Central offices of the Railroad Administration re- 
leased on March ist a considerable additional number will be 
released in the near future, it having been necessary to retain 
some employes of the Regional offices and of the Central Divi- 
sions which have been abolished for a comparatively brief time 
to complete the records of federal control and wind up the work 
of those offices. 

“Under the proclamation of the President dated February 
28th, in accordance with the terms of the Transportation Act, 
the Director-General was authorized to liquidate the affairs of 
the government control of railroads. The annual gross revenues 
of the railroads under government control in 1919 were in 
excess of $5.000,000,000 and under government control as under 
private control the railroad onerating accounts involving such 
large amounts are not available day by day but are always 
from thirty to ninety days behind. For twenty-six months, 
properties, privately owned, including avproximately 240,000 
miles of main line of railroad which, with its equipment, are 
variously estimated as being worth from $15,000,000,000 to 
$20,000,000,000, have been under the control of the government 
on a rental basis of about $917,000,000 per annum. 


“In addition to the actual operation of these properties 
during federal control, the Railroad Administration has been 
engaged in agreeing upon the standard form of contract to be 
made with each railroad company, the adaptation of that form 
to the particular condition of each company, in agreeing upon 
the rental to be paid each comnany, consideration of the mate- 
rials and supplies received and of the corresponding amounts 
to be returned at the end of federal control, determination of 
the extent to which the corporations would be charged for 
capital expenditures made for additions and betterments and 
equipment and manner in which payment therefor should be 
made, determination of the mutual rights of the parties as to 
over maintenance or under maintenance of the properties and 
consideration of many other problems which considered to- 
gether have presented a task of very considerable proportions. 

“The final adjustment of questions growing out these large 
transactions will call for attention for a considerable period in 
the future. There will be involved a large number of claims 
of the railroad corporations against the government and of the 
government against railroad corporations relating to capital 
expenditures made during the federal control, maintenance 
questions and other problems. Numerous financial, accounting 
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and legal questions must be-disposed of and in addition the 
government will have to supervise payments of claims from 
shippers on account of loss and damage overcharge claims and 
also personal injury claims arising during the period of federal 
control, such claims, of course, being claims against the gov- 
ernment. These activities will necessitate a very large number 
of detailed inquiries, calling for investigation and adjustment 
of railroad records throughout the country and for the present 
will require a very substantial force. 

“It will be necessary for the Director-General’s office, the 
Divisions of Finance, Liquidation Claims, Law and Accounting 
to continue to function for the protection of the interests of the 
government in the very large sums involved in the liquidation 
of the affairs of government control of railroads. The Division 
of Purchases will also continue to function temporarily in con- 
nection with inventories of materials and supplies. Numerous 
labor questions remain for final winding up and for the time 
being will require a considerable force. 

“As of March Ist and after eliminating the 1,420 officers 
and employes mentioned the Central Administration included 
approximately 1,072 officers and employes and the Regional of- 
fices of the Railroad Administration included approximately 151 
officers and employes or a total of approximately 1,223 officers 
and employes. The employes who have been retained in the 
Regional offices represent primarily employes who have been 
retained as field agents and office clerks to the Central or- 
ganization of the Railroad Administration to assist in the liqui- 
dation of the claims mentioned above.” 


CLARK HEADS COMMISSION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In order that the first year of the administration of the new 
transportation act may be under the chairmanship of someone 
identified with the advocacy of it, Commissioners Woolley and 
Eastman, March 8, in turn, declined the chairmanship of the 
Commission, to which they were elected, and Commissioner 
Clark was elected to fill that office from March 17 next to June 
30, 1921. That makes the chairmanship term run with the fiscal 
year of the government but not with the statistical year of the 
Commission, which runs with the calendar year. 

Messrs. Woolley and Eastman considered and publicly said 
that it would have a bad psychological effect on the country 
to have, as chairman of the Commission, either of them. They 
opposed the new legislation, while Mr. Clark was in the public 
eye as one of its chief advocates. As chairman of the Commis- 
sion’s legislative committee, he appeared at the Capitol many 
times, at the request of the committees, to explain fundamental 
ideas held by the commissioners, who helped Representative 
Esch draft his bill, which became the framework on which the 
new legislation was built. They also recognized the fact that 
they have not had the experience, such as makes Mr. Clark, in 
the eyes of the public, the chief authority on the new law. In 
the Commission’s announcement it was said that the “action 
of the Commission indicated was unanimous in all regards.” 

Woolley and Eastman, in explaining their declinations, said 
their action was not to be taken as indicating that, because they 
advocated continued federal control, they would not do every- 
thing possible to administer the new law so as to have it op- 
erate 100 per cent efficiently. Their point was that, on account 
of the psychology of the situation, it would be better for some 
other commissioner to be made chairman. 

When Mr. Clark has served for fourteen months, the rotation 
rule will again come into operation, if the Commission does 
not change it. The chairmanship question has been under dis- 
cussion for several weeks. 

Nearly every member, at some time or another, has had 
doubt as to whether a year for service in the chairmanship is 
sufficient to enable any commissioner to become well accustomed 
to the administrative or executive work that must be done. Sev- 
eral times there has been talk of eliminating the rotation rule. 
Some of the commissioners, entitled under the rule to the honor, 
have expressed a willingness to step aside, but a majority have 
voted to continue it. The discussion about the chairmanship 
was unofficial and not in conference until the day it was dis- 
posed of and then the change was made because Commissioners 
p> ge and Eastman thought it better that they should step 
aside. 

The declination of the chairmanship by Commissioners 
Woolley and Eastman made a happy solution of a problem that 
had been created by the rotation rule. There was criticism of 
the Commission for following it when it operated to bring for- 
ward -as chairmen commissioners who had had barely time 
enough to become familiar with the terminology. Some of the 
criticism was directed toward the selection of Chairman Aitchi- 
son at first because he was young in years and young in federal 
regulation. The fact that he had written the Oregon statute 
and had served as a member of that body for years was dis- 
regarded by those who thought it not seemly for so important 
a body to have as a chairman the youngest member. Some 


criticism was also heard when Commissioners Hall and Daniels 
were selected. 
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When Commissioners Woolley and Eastman opposed the 
legislation that is now law, they did not exactly offend the great 
body of shippers and the railroad executives, but they did not 
improve their standing in the eyes of those who have regarded 
efforts at a continuance of federal control as a camouflage for 
government ownership. In effect, their position was that regu- 
lation was so far from successful, if not a failure, that it would 
be unwise to give the Commission the power of which it was 
deprived when the President took possession of the railroads 
and the federal control law was enacted. That is how advocates 
of the new law regarded them. Their right to be for or against 
any legislative proposal was not disputed. The point was made, 
however, that it would be a strange turn of affairs if, for two 
years after the enactment of the new law, the administrative 
routine for the enforcement body should be performed by men 
who, by their course, had informed the public that, in their 
judgment, what their colleagues were proposing would be in- 
adequate to meet the situation. 

For two or three weeks before the announcement was made 
that Commissioners Woolley and Eastman had declined the 
chairmanship, there were rumors of animated discussions in the 
conferences of the Commission about the desirability of length- 
ening the term of office of the chairman, or doing something to 
set aside the rotation rule so that it would not operate to bring 
to the front commissioners who had been appointed recently. 
No definite statements as to the nature of the arguments were 
made by any of the commissioners. 

The rotation rule was adopted when Martin G. Knapp re- 
signed membership and the chairmanship to accept a place on 
the circuit court bench, with assignment to the short-lived Com- 
merce Court. President Taft then undertook to procure the 
chairmanship for Commissioner Clark. He wrote to Commis- 
sioner Prouty saying he had heard he did not desire the chair- 
manship and therefore he suggested that Prouty support Clark 
as a compliment, or something of that kind, to organized labor. 
Prouty, in a series of peppery letters to President Taft, declined 
to consider the suggestion and, in effect, told the President to 
mind his own affairs and that undertaking to dictate the chair- 
manship of the Interstate Commerce Commission was not one 
of them, that body being supposed to be independent of the 
executive branch of the government. 

Prouty told Taft he had no desire for the office, but he 
would not consent to having Clark made chairman as a compli- 
ment to anybody. The rotation rule was the result of that 
agitation. Judson C. Clements, being senior in both years and 
service, was made chairman in succession to Judge Knapp. 
The other chairmen, in the order of their holding office, were 
Lane. Clark, McChord, Meyer, Daniels, Hall and Aitchison, the 
new term being Commissioner Clark’s second in the chairman- 
ship. 

Pit the Commission were a parliamentary body, Clark would 
be the logical choice for the chairmanship, because the legisla- 
tion he championed was enacted. The new law, of course, 1s 
not the Clark law, but he was chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, the other members being Commissioners McChord and 
Hall. It is not such a body. 

The rotation rule will come into operation again in 1921, if 
some other question does not arise before then to make it de- 
sirable to have another exception adopted. 

When the President makes appointments to fill the three 
vacancies, two of which are original ones, it is believed there 
will be no change, although (unless the change that was made 
March 8 was approved by six commissioners) it would be pos- 
sible for three old commissioners and three new ones to make 
a change in the rule and the chairmanship. There is, however, 
no reason for thinking anything of that kind as among the 
possibilities. 


EDWARDS FOR COMMISSIONER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The appointment of Charles G. Edwards of Savannah, Ga., 
former representative from that state, as a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, was urged at the White House, 
March 9, by the entire Georgia delegation in Congress. The 
delegation was headed by Senator Harris of Georgia, and the 
appeal in behalf of Mr. Edwards was presented to Secretary 
Tumulty. Mr. Edwards is president of the Board of Trade of 
Savannah. He is an attorney and it is said that he has taken 
an active part in the development of the port of Savannah 
but that he has not otherwise been identified with rate matters. 

It was said at the White House that the President was 
working on the nominations which will be made to fill the three 
vacancies on the Commission. 


EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT APPOINTMENTS 


Frank McManamy, manager of the department of «quip 
ment of the Division of Liquidation Claims of the Railroad 
Administration, has announced the following appointments, 
effective as of March 1: George N. DeGuire, manager; # he 
Pfahler, chief mechanical engineer; George E. Dougherty, ile 
examiner. 
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MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


Evidence of the increasing interest on the part of both the 
manufacturer and users of material handling machinery was 
given by the large attendance at the convention of the Material 
Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 26-27, 

The committee on association meeting under the leadership 
of E. Logan Hill, chairman, was literally swamped with requests 
for space and additional tables had to be brought in at the lunch- 
eon, on Thursday, to take care of the guests. The convention hall 
was crowded during the session of Thursday. Several thousand 
feet of motion picture film shown at the end of the session each 
day held the keen interest of all until long past the regular clos- 
ing hours. 

The address of Arthur E. Harrell, of the New York Tribune, 
on “Americanism and Business,’ brought out the need for co- 
operative effort on the part of manufacturers to work out activ- 
ities in conjunction with the employes in the industry in order to 
offset the detrimental tendencies resulting from un-American pro- 
paganda, 

John F. Wahl, of Petrograd, Russia, and Copenhagen, spoke 
on the topic, “Russia, Its Resources and Its Possibilities.” 

The illustrated address of B. E. Fitch, president of the Motor 
Terminals Co., of New York and Cleveland, attracted the atten- 
tion of the railway officials of New York City, and a great many 
of the representatives of various railroads were present. This 
practical application at Cincinnati of electric overhead traveling 
cranes and electrically operated hoists, in combination with de- 
mountable motor truck bodies or containers, used with motor 
trucks, for handling all interline L. C. L. freight interchange 


between all of the railroads, it was pointed out, offers an oppor- ' 


tunity for the railroads of the United States to change their meth- 
ods of handling L. C. L. freight at all large cities without the 
need for vast appropriations for additional freight sheds, or for 
union freight stations, etc. 

Mr. Fitch’s paper is printed in full elsewhere. 

Captain F. T. Chambers, C. E. C., United States Navy, pre 
sented some figures and facts to show that the exporters of the 
United States are faced with the necessity of demanding that 
port facilities and the railroad handling facilities at the various 
terminals in the United States must be improved immediately, 
or it will be impossible for the manufacturers in the United 
States, on account of the excessive handling charges, at the rail- 
road terminals and shipping terminals, to carry on a successful 
foreign trade. 

Captain Chambers showed that Lis investigation of “freight 
handling in England as applied to our home problem” is a subject 
which manufacturers and exporters are glossinng over in their 
minds. But, he said, that if he will investigate all of the facts, 
the manufacturer will find that his greatest concern (now that 
he is producing in large quantities at a very low and most econom- 
ical cost), should be to see that the transportation and handling 
costs on his goods from the time they leave his factory and the 


time they reach the destination are minimized by the same - 


economical handling methods as he uses in production. 

Captain Chambers defined by illustration how the cost to the 
ultimate consumer for foreign shipments is increased by amounts 
in dollars per ton, due to the present inefficient methods used 
throughout the United States for the handling of freight and 
goods at transfer points and from cars to storage warehouses 
and pier sheds and from pier sheds into storage and steamers. 

On the other hand, every producer of every product which is 
imported from a foreign country into the United States, he said, 
should also be interested in this problem, as to the per cent the 
antiquated methods in this problem for handling materials at 
terminals and at all of our cities throughout the country are a 
direct tax which increases the high cost of living. 

On the morning of February 27 the advertising managers of 
the manufacturers of mechanical handling machinery held an 
advertising council assembly. This meeting was presided over by 
A. J. Barnes, of the Shepard Electric Crane and Hoist Co., chair- 
man of the council. 

Mr. Barnes presented some facts regarding the recent survey 
made of the field and the potential possibilities of sale for me- 
chanical handling machinery units. This investigation showed 
that there is a potential and actual demand for 214,464 industrial 
units in the industrial field alone for such things as industrial 
trucks, tractors, lift trucks, industrial locomotives, portable con- 
veyors, and detachable electric hoists. The research also demon- 
strated that at the present time only 5 per cent of the plants in 
the United States are extensively employing machines such as 
covered by the above statement, thus leaving 95 per cent of the 
potential demand still to be satisfied. 

A paper read by E. R. Davis, advertising manager, General 
Electric Company, at the advertising council assembly, outlined 
“The Need for an Encyclopedia Co-relating Material Handling 
Machinery,” and the information was disclosed that arrangements 
had been made by the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., of New 
York City, to produce a complete handling machinery encyclo- 
Dedia, which will cover a field of cranes, conveyors, elevators, 
escalators, stacking machines, industrial trucks, motor trucks, 
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transfer tables, turn tables, industrial locomotives, and combina- 
tions of these units as well as steam, electric and gasoline power 
units, as applied to the industry. 

Anderson Pace, of the Research Department, Literary Digest, 
outlined his experiences in the application of motion pictures to 
sales, urging that a very careful study be made by the manu- 
facturer at all times, before any motion pictures were taken. 

A. F. N. Thomas, advertising manager Mathews Gravity Car- 
rier Co., suggested a way for direct publicity through the use of 
association publications. He outlined a plan for producing a 
monthly publication, in order to provide additional association 
revenue. 

Mr. P. C. Gunion, advertising manager Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., advocated a national advertising campaign urging that start 
be made at once upon a joint co-operative campaign in the techni- 
cal magazines, with the idea of extending the group advertising in 
the near future to include national publications and page copy. 

At the close of the session of the advertising council assembly 
Roy Dickinson, associate editor of Printers’ Ink, presented the 
subject of “Organized Industrial Co-operation.” 

The afternoon of February 27 Henry W. Standart, secretary 
and treasurer, Northern Engineering Works, in his statement 
outlining the advantages of Association work, suggested that a 
valuable method of attacking large problems which were pre- 
sented to the Association might come about through a more care- 
ful study and development of the industry, with the purpose in 
mind of co-ordinating into group operation the units of the 
various types of machinery manufactured by several member 
companies. 

A. R. Ulbrich, sales engineer, Edward F. Terry Mfg. Co., re- 
lated the results of his study of the subject of co-operation be- 
tween buyer and salesman for the manufacture of mechanical 
handling machinery. 

The resumé of the New York port conditions made by A. R. 
Smith, editor of Marine News, was largely a criticism of the lack 
of modern methods of loading and discharging. 

George B. Green, general manager, East Waterway Dock and 
Warehouse Co., Seattle, Wash., discussed warehouse and terminal 
operating. His address is printed elsewhere. 

On both Thursday and Friday motion pictures were run show- 
ing the various types of mechanical handling machinery in action. 
Among the list of manufacturers whose motion pictures were 
shown were: Otis Elevator Co., Michener Storage Co., Alvey 
Ferguson Co., Wellman Seaver Morgan Co., Heyl & Patterson Co., 
Inc.; Northern Engineering Co., Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., 
Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co., Watson Elevator Co., Karry Lode Indus- 
trial Truck Co., and locomotive diggers and cranes in service at 
Anaconda Copper Mines, and the Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

At the afternoon meeting Friday the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the expanding commerce and industry of the 
United States demand that support to the industry of the United 
States by the government should be continued through the instru- 


= of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: and, 
e 

Resolved, That the Material Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Assn., hereby urge the Congress of the United States to appropriat:: 
the sum of $1,900,000 as originally applied for by Department of Com 
merce, for this service to industry. 


Following are the members of the board of governors elccted 
for the year, 1920-1921: Cranes, hoists and winches—F. W. Hall. 
Sprague Electric Works, New York, N. Y.; H. W. Standart, North- 
ern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. Gravity and power con- 
veyors—J. C. Walter, Alvey Ferguson Co., New York, N. Y.: W. 
F. Merrill, the Lamson Company, Boston, Mass. Elevators—R. W. 
Scott, Otis Elevator Co., New York, N. Y.; D. V. Jenkins, Watson 
Elevator Co., New York, N. Y. Ondustrial trucks and tractors- 
L. C. Brown, Elwell Parker Electric Co., New York, N. Y.: M. 
Owens, Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleveland, O. Bulk handlin« 
machinery—F. Stadelman, Wellman, Seaver, Morgan Co., New 
York, N. Y.; T. Robins, Robins Conveying Belt Co., New Yor’, 
N. Y. Miscellaneous equipment—G. O. Helmstaedter, Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co., New York, N. Y.; G. W. Miller, Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 


WAREHOUSE AND TERMINAL PROBLEMS 


(By George B. Green, manager East Waterway and Dock Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington, at the convention of the Material Han- 
dling Machinery Manufacturers’ Assn., New York, February 27.) 

Our company has the distinction of operating the largest prir 
vately owned terminal on the Pacific Coast, and the largest vegje; 
table oil terminal in the world. We are at present handling about 
80,000 tons of general merchandise and vegetable oils through;oas 
terminal each month. We have three transit sheds whicly wil’ 
house about 20,000 tons at one time. They are filled to capatiay 
and emptied about three times each month, about 25 per cen4 
of the shipments being handled outside. We are therefore vitally 
interested in any mechanical device which will save labor . 

The construction of docks on Puget Sound is entirely diffe~- 
ent from those of New York. Our docks are all provided with on 
open platform about 25 feet wide along the side, upon whic’) 
vessel’s cargo is discharged or taken on as the case may be. This 
platform is also supplied with one or two railroad tracks so that 
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cargoes can be received or delivered direct to ships without 
additional handling. It is safe to say that 50 per cent of all 
export cargo is handled direct between car and vessel. There is 
very little literage business done in our harbor, except imported 
oriental oil which must be discharged off-shore unless vessels 
berth at oil terminals such as ours. This is done on account of 
extra fire hazard, and also because of the possibility of contami- 
nating other cargoes. 

New York docks are constructed with very little or no plat- 
form which, to the writer’s mind, is a decided drawback and 
partially accounts for your excessive terminal charges. 

The scarcity of man power during the war, the inefficiency 
of the men who remained to perform the labor, and the excess 
wages we were compelled to pay forced terminal operators to 
resort to mechanical appliances where possible in order to reduce 
terminal shares and leave a fair marginal profit on our invest- 
ment. 

At the beginning of the war cargoes shipped to or from 
oriental points on a through bill of lading were assessed about 
$2.15 per ton terminal charges, of this amount 35 cents was for 
wharfage, $1.50 for handling in and out, and 25 cents for sorting 
where there were several marks. As men became scarce the cost 
to the operator frequently exceeded this charge and private ter- 
minals often sustained a loss. The railroad docks were fortunate 
in having their linehaul to fall back on, and their terminals were 
operated more for convenience than for profit. At this time the 
railroads were absorbing $1.00 per ton terminal charges on 
through business, and made no additional charge where shipments 
passed over their own terminal. However, on account of the con- 
gestion of their docks the greater portion of the freight was 
handled by either private or public terminals of the Port of 
Seattle. As it was a physical impossibility to handle cargoes in 
and out for $1.00 per ton, the excess charges were billed back 
against the shipper, although the railroad made a flat rate from 
point of origin to destination. This excess charge of which the 
shipper was not aware until billed created great dissatisfaction, 
and was the direct means of diverting considerable business to 
other ports. This practice has since been modified, and we now 
have an agreement with the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion and the various steamship companies whereby the railroad 
will absorb 65 cents per ton on through bills for loading or un- 
loading cars, and the steamship companies will pay 65 cents per 
ton for receiving or delivering freight from or to ships’ slings, so 
that the only charge to follow shipments now is 30 cents per 
2000 pounds on export, and 25 cents per ton weight or measure- 
ment on import cargo, making the entire cost on export $1.60 
per 2000 pounds and $1.55 per ton weight or measurement on 
inbound shipments. This charge is uniform throughout the Puget 
Sound district. The importer or exporter now knows exactly what 
his Pacific terminal charges will be regardless of the Terminal 
which may handle it. He, of course, must pay additional charges 
for weighing, if required, also for reconditioning poorly packed 
packages. 

In order to keep costs within the limit allowed for handling 
it is absolutely necessary to reduce our man power. Our first 
experience was.the tractor, and by the use of one of these 
machines our oil gang which formerly consisted of fifty men was 
reduced to seventeen, a saving of thirty-three men, which was 
quite an item. Now we have 12 gasoline and 4 electric tractors 
in constant use. Each tractor will handle about 5 tons, one 
ton each on each of the five 4-wheel trailer trucks. When the 
first tractor was placed in use the men grumbled considerably, 
and we were alarmed for fear of a strike. 

The facts are that longshoremen generally are not pleased 
with any mechanical labor-saving device, however, we “got away 
with it,” and we now find that in consequence of our installing 
several labor saving machines that we are getting better efficiency 
from our men. 

In order to handle our business offerings we are compelled 
to pile freight quite high in our warehouses. This is very expen- 
sive when done with man power. Large cotton shipments which 
would require endless space must be piled to the roof in order 
to leave room for our requirements. Our mechanical engineer 
constructed a machine which will pile cotton in excellent shape, 
and at a very low cost. We now have two of these machines in 
constant operation. 

In order more efficiently to discharge oil from scows, we pur- 
chased a 20-ton locomotive crane. By its use a four-wheel truck 
is lowered to the scow and when loaded’deposited on the dock 
platform. This requires but the one handling. 

We are also able to pile barrels at a very low cost by the use 
of a portable elevator. 

While we are able to receive and deliver certain cargoes to 
ships’ slings with gasoline and electric tractors at a fairly low 
cost, we find that the cost is still too high for handling mixed 
imported cargoes. The manner in which the ship delivers it 
makes it hard to contrive a mechanical device which will answer 
any purpose, and we are still largely using man power for this 
work. When the vessel is loaded, merchandise from several ship- 


pers is placed in the same hatch, and although stowed in layers in 
the vessel's hold according to marks and destination, when dis- 
charged the stevedores will invariably go down through the center 
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first, as a result each sling delivered will have several commod- 
ities and various marks which must be sorted out on dock plat- 
form before trucking into the transit shed for piling. This pre. 
vents discharging directly to the tractors, and necessitates addi- 
tional handling. Another feature which slows up the movemen: 
of merchandise piling is that a shipment of say 2000 bags o? 
beans consigned to one shipper may be stowed in four hatches o' 
the vessel, and may or may: not be discharged at one time. It is 
not practical to attempt to truck this to one pile on the dock, so 
that four piles are necessary, and the amount in each is too smal! 
to admit moving piling machines. The loading out of this ship- 
ment would be more expensive as it must be consolidated. 

The problem of handling by mechanical appliances mixed 
cargoes which are received or delivered in small quantities is 
difficult, and will require considerable study. The present practice 
of trucking is entirely too expensive, and is a factor in diverting 
business to ports which are equipped with modern devices. Every 
terminal operator should be interested in reducing his cost where 
possible. 

The writer came east with the idea that New York would be 
up to date in terminal handling, but after a brief inspection of 
harbor facilities, I believe it is safe to say that New York oper- 
ators can gain considerable knowledge by visiting Puget Sound 
where superior freight handling systems are used. 


MOTORIZING TERMINALS 


(Address by B. F. Fitch, president, Motor Terminals Co., New 
York and Cleveland, at the convention of the Material Handling 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Assn., New York, February 26.) 


For years trucks have been proven valuable transportation 
mediums, but their adoption and scientific operation has been 
ignored by railroads whose business was primarily transportation. 
This was possibly due to the fear of competing service similar to 
the old theory a couple of decades ago that interurban lines would 
detract from railroad earnings. 

The ingredients to be considered in transportation cost esti- 
mates are tons, miles and minutes, and, generally speaking, the 
greater number of tons and miles, crowded into the smallest num- 
ber of minutes, the lower the transportation cost. 

Every unit of transportation from wheel-barrows to gondolas 
is valuable when allotted exclusively to the service it is best fitted 
to discharge. A team can successfully haul 75 ton miles and a 
motor truck 500 ton miles in a 10-hour working day. Compare 
this with railroad performance in which the average box car 
movement is but 25 miles per day. If loaded with merchandise 
to but a ten ton average, it discharges but 225 ton miles in a 
24-hour day. It is, therefore, obvious that box cars suffer a handi- 
cap. 

Freight house operating practice demands that box cars lie 
idle ten hours a day. If utilized exclusively for transportation 
and kept continuously moving the remainder fourteen hours, even 
at an average speed of but twenty miles per hour with ten-ton 
loads, the potential possibility of each freight car is 2,800 ton 
miles daily. 

There is practically no limit to what the rails will carry if 
cars, when consolidated in trains, are at once started and kept 
continuously moving; therefore, it is logical to charge inadequate 
terminal facilities with the major portion of the box car’s ton- 
nage deficiencies. Inadequate terminals alone are not responsible 
for this nor can either the railroads or the public be censured 
for illegitimately using box cars in lieu of other facilities for short 
term storage. These are influences detrimental to box car eff- 
ciency, but without terminals, necessary evils. 

The prime trouble is that, as an operating necessity, in ab- 
sence of other facilities, box cars have been assigned to a service 
for which they were never originally intended, and this make- 
shift usage has complicated switching interchanges at all terminal 
points to detriment of high mileage efficiency of all cars. 

Our national transportation practice and trade influences of 
the traffic do not permit of any radical terminal charges. Any 
revolutionary attempts along this line might embarrass our pro- 
duction resources as greatly as a change in the monetary basis. 
Therefore, evolutionary improvements only can be considered. 

Refinements of present rail practice and additional facilities 
will occur, but rail transportation cannot be greatly improved 
because locomotives are now practically up to the safety limits of 
rails and bridges and without increasing weight of locomotives, 
draw bar efficiency cannot be increased, and without an increase 
in draw bar efficiency transportation costs cannot be lowered. 
Thus, obviously the field for improvement is terminals. 
outgrown railroad terminals, it is interesting to note that from 
outer classification yards to pier station delivery at New York 
the cost to carrier is not less than $3.50 per ton and, similarly, at 
Philadelphia not less than $2.50 per ton, or a joint terminal cost 
of $6.00 per ton. Whereas, the main line haul between these two 
terminals, if estimated at a maximum cost of 6 mills per ton mile, 
suggests a transportation cost of 60 cents versus terminal costs 
of $6.00. Chicago is no better off than Philadelphia and the haul 
is about ten times as long; hence, joint terminal cost is as great 
as the transportation or rail haul cost from Chicago to New York. 

After five years of terminal studies, inspecting innumerable 
stations built over fifty years ago which are still the intakes and 
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outlets of our great transportation systems, using the recognized 
best equipment in the world, no wonder the subject of terminals 
is a topic of nation-wide discussion and, naturally, alk with cre- 
ative brains are offering solutions. 

With unlimited financial resources the engineering talent of 
this country can quickly solve the problem. Ideal joint terminals 
at a cost of $50,000,000 to $500,000,000 are possible in all of our 
principal centers, but present chaotic conditions considered, who 
will assume the responsibility of such abnormal financing? Even 
if offered opportunity to avail themselves of such the railroads 
would have to scrap present huge investments and the scrapping 
of these investments at an industrial center will disrupt realty 
values to possibly financial ruin of innumerable manufacturing 
plants built in suburban localities on the theory that the induce- 
ment which warranted the building would afford perpetual service. 

For this reason each present terminal layout must be con- 
tinued substantially as at present. Conservatism recommends no 
radical changes, but demands evolutionary changes to better con- 
ditions for both carriers and shippers. 

Every city in the country has its labyrinth of rails, team 
tracks, private sidings, obsolete main freight stations and sub- 
stations, between all of which box cars are shuffled or switched 
around like cards in a solitaire deck, in the performance of a 
duty for which the cars were never designed. 

The innumerable switch cut movements of such cars con- 
fiscates capacity of the rails and the cost of handling these cars 
over rails, to detriment of through traffic, is primarily respon- 
sible for excessive terminal expense. 

If all the large cities in the country could be idealistically 
furnished, scientifically designed and mechanically operated 
freight houses, there is no question of accruing economies both in 
terminal practice and transportation costs, because the railroads 
then would enjoy a one point maks-up and a one point break of 
all freight cars. The result would be loading of cars to weight or 
displacement capacity for uninterrupted direct movement to other 
terminals. This consolidated loading would naturally decrease 
the number of cars now dispatched from a plurality of stations 
within any one city to the existing plurality of stations in all 
otner cities. 

Despite this opportunity, even if attainable, the industrial 
trap car and the intro-terminal trap car will apparently always 
complicate terminal interchanges to detriment of switching refine- 
ments. Terminal operating economies will be in direct ratio with 
the decrease in the number of interchange switching combina- 
tions. So apparently new freight stations at huge investment are 
no guarantee of great reductions in terminal expese, because 
freight station labor cost is but a small item as compared with 
total terminal expense. ; 

Between all the widely distributed freight houses of the 
various railroads in each and every terminal box cars are used 
in transfer of connecting line service. When so used they are 
in various sections termed “trap,” “transfer” or “ferry” cars. For 
instanee, in any city with seven non-competing railroads radiat- 
ing to different sections, each line receives daily in its city cars 
some freight for each of the six connections. Numerically this 
means 42 cars in transit to and 42 cars in transit from, a total of 
84 cars. But due to yard interchange delays these cars average 
a third day arrival instead of a second day arrival; hence, 252 
cars are assigned daily to such service. Thus, 75,600 car days are 
required annually. 

Industrial expansion at any city with seven initial lines, has, 
as a rule, outgrown station facilities and railroads for economy’s 
sake have strategically established sub-stations‘along their rights- 
of-way as traffic influences for shipments from outlying districts. 
Since all the freight from these outlying districts has to be 
brought to main stations to be consolidated in cars for dispatch 
from such main stations to destination points, and since all of 
the freight for these sub-stations comes out of main station cars 
on arrival, trap cars are necessary in this main sub-station service 
of each line. The number of cars so used is a multiple of stations. 
If, as above stated, each of the seven lines has three stations, 42 
cars are required, movement delays to which are as great as con- 
necting line cars; therefore, the wasting of an additional 37,800 
car days. This explains one of the reasons for car shortage and 
an operating abuse which has been obsoleted by the success of 
a Motor Terminals installation at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Briefly, this installation consists of overhead rails, electric 
cranes, electric hoists, motor trucks and a plurality of inter- 
changeable motor truck bodies. The system of operation requires 
an empty body for each station movement demand of railroad on 
its inbound main station platform. At the larger stations there 
are several locations for such body settings, thereby decreasing 
the trucking distance for freight. As the freight comes from 
the cars, it is trucked to the nearest location containing a body 
carded for any connection or any sub-station. 

When loaded, these bodies are sealed and under telephone 
order of a joint dispatcher, employed by the railroads, mechan- 
lcaliy loaded onto trucks and thus routed over city’s streets to 
connection. 

On arrival at outbound platform of the connecting line, the 
bod) is mechanically removed and an empty body, previously un- 
loaded, is similarly put onto motor chassis for delivery to inbound 
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platform of that house, where the operation is repeated and 
another loaded body forwarded in the same manner to some other 
freight house. 

If the load happens to be to a sub-station, it remains on 
platform until dispatcher is advised by agent at substation that 
return load is available. Then the loaded body of inbound freight 
to that substation is forwarded and the motor truck exchanges 
same for the previously reported load of outbound freight to be 
delivered at main station, where it is consolidated with other 
city freight in line cars made up daily to innumerable other 
destination points. 

From the above it is evident that all freight, except possibly 
the portion arriving during the last hour of station operating day, 
whether between main and sub-stations or between main stations 
of the various railroads, is currently loaded and out of the 
terminal. Previously this freight by trap cars suffered an average 
three days’ delay and the shuttle movement of these individual 
cars over terminal rails interfered with the group movement of 
complete cuts of station cars. Hence, the congestion, which pre- 
viously made Cincinnati notorious as a check-valve in rail 
routings. 

In May, 1917, the Big Four Railroad permitted a test installa- 
tion between its five main and substations. The innovation 
was an early success, but the other roads were skeptical of its 
enduring efficiency. In the early months of 1918 a special com- 
mittee was appointed to analyze the entire terminal and, based 
upon Big Four accomplishments, recommend what economies 
and benefits could be anticipated from completely motorizing Cin- 
cinnati’s terminal. 

The summary of this comparative report prophesied the fol- 
lowing, and as a result contracts were negotiated: 

Annual economy, $61,652.96. 

Advance movement of freight 52.4 hours. 

Increase inbound platform floor area, 14.8 per cent. 

Increase outbound platform floor area in ratio with station operation. 

Increase main station trackage, 21.4 per cent. 

Increase main station realty, 122,660 square feet. 

Release 66,862.5 cars for line service per annum. 

Extension of present labor, 30.4 per cent. 

Eliminating the rehandling of 86,976 tons of freights, lessens rail- 
roads’ liability of loss and damage. 

In 1919 equipment orders were entered and railroads com- 
menced station changes and superstructure construction. The 
terminal is not fully equipped, for both the railroads and the 
Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company which is operating this 
equipment on contract basis for the railroads, have suffered ex- 
asperating delays. However, in recent analysis of accomplish- 
ments it is proven that, due to increased operating costs of rail- 
roads the prophesied 17.1 cents per ton economy is in practice 
actually a saving of 35.2 cents per ton and, therefore, the annual 
economies will be $126,507.75 instead of $61,652.46. 

This service has proven that all widely distributed station 
facilities can be laced up as a unit without investment cost to the 
railroads, thereby giving to each and every terminal the benefits 
of a union freight station. , The rates paid for the service are less 
than what interest charges alone would be on the cost of con- 
structing a consolidated terminal. The operating program of 
railroads and the established perquisites of shippers are in no- 
wise disturbed, but the railroads at large through the influence of 
this current versus their past interrupted movements enjoy an 
increase of terminal rail, station rail, and station platform facil- 
ities. This increase can be perpetually extended at minimum 
investment, in ratio with increasing tonnage demands which 
naturally will accrue at any industrial city enjoying better ship- 
ping facilities. 

Extensions are now possible in the form of rail sub-stations: 
or off-track warehouse sub-stations by this system, and can be 
gradually provided when tonnage demands warrant. There is no 
necessity to finance elaborate facilities to take care of accruing 
demands which may not develop for fifty years. . 

What has been done at Cincinnati can be adapted to the vary- 
ing demands of all principal terminal cities. In some the con- 
necting line trap car predominates as the greatest detriment to 
successful terminal operation. In others the sub-station trap car. 

The flexible possibilities of trucks are now clearly defined for 
industries whose transportation facilities are dependent upon rail 
extensions. Opportunities at each point are limited only to intel- 
ligent installations following detail analysis to establish the great- 
est terminal deficiencies of carrier to meet shipping demands of 
the public. 


Accomplishments at Cincinnati warrant idealistic theories of 
the system as applied the greatest terminal problem in the 
world. New York is that problem, for as the established princi- 
pal port of this country, our industrial expansion is restricted by - 
New York’s lack of port facilities, unless, as will ultimately hap- 
pen, the nation at large refuses to longer suffer by reason of New 
York’s conservatism and creates other trans-shipment ports. 

At present the railroads monopolize approximately 30 per 
cent of Manhattan’s piers for freight stations. To expand the 
port these piers are indispensable for coastwise and overseas 
steamers. Where not individually owned, the rental value of piers 
is out of all proportion with freight tariff returns. 

A few blocks inland, realty enjoys but a fraction of bulkhead 
rental values, If inland joint stations in say 12 zones were con- 
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structed on this otherwise comparatively non-productive realty, 
the railroad piers could be released for shipping and station facil- 
ities be attained by the railroads at practically no cost, because 
of increased rentals possible from warehouses and industrial 
floors above joint freight terminals. 

If all roads contributing this terminal had transfer stations 
at their rail bulkheads or a few blocks back from the Jersey, 
Staten Island and Bronx valuable waterfront, carload and less car- 
load package freight could be immediately transferred from cars 
to motor truck bodies, which would be designated for each of 
these inland stations, and the freight cars thereby released for 
immediate reloading of outbound freight. The number of bodies 
assigned each zone station would be sufficient to meet the ton- 
nage demands. 

These bodies, when loaded on trucks, would be routed over 
streets to nearest available Staten Island or Jersey slip for 
ferrying to Manhattan slip nearest inland station destination and 
vice versa on return movement. Until they are proven inade- 
quate, public ferries could be used. Later, if necessary, possibly 
special ferried and special slips at a few of the innumerable pier 
points now occupied by railroads could be provided. 

If we add to the generally admitted $3.50 terminal cost to 
carriers the established minimum cartage cost of $2.50 per ton to 
shippers, the joint terminal cost at New York is $6.00. Under 
normal conditions approximately 30,000 tons daily move from 
Staten Island and Jersey to Manhattan and 20,000 tons daily from 
Manhattan to Staten Island and Jersey on outbound movement, a 
total of 50,000 tons daily, which at the above cited $6.00 joint cost 
is an item of $300,000 per day. 

For the railroads alone at Cincinnati the interchange is fur- 
nished by the Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company between sta- 
tions within a ten-mile zone at rates averaging less than $1.00 
per ton. The minimum is 80 cents and the maximum $1.25. If 
trucks moved by short ferry routes (at no operating cost in ferry 
transit other than ferry tariffs) no hauls from rail bulkhead 
transfer platforms to inland stations could exceed ten miles. 

It is impossible to prophesy what rates for this interchange 
can be established, but they would certainly not be over $2.00 per 
ton. Due to the short haul afforded shippers by these inland 
stations and the unlimited tail gate space, which they would enjoy 
at such, the cost to shippers could not average over $1.00 per ton. 
Hence, it is logical to infer a joint net saving of $3.00 per ton is 
possible for 50,000 tons daily, an annual item of $45,000,000. 
This possible economy now wasted in present practice is reflected 
in the retail value of every commodity. No wonder the high cost 
of living on Manhattan! But one year’s savings will more than 
cover the entire necessary outlay if the cost of inland stations 
is not considered. 

The inland station investment is a realty venture requiring 
no financing on the part of the railroads, because assured rental 
returns from upper stories will invite outside capital to furnish 
the station facilities in ever increasing numbers as fast as the 
railroads desire to contract for the use of such. 

In short, the motor truck, reinforced by the Motor Terminals 
Company’s system, offers an opportunity to convert present trans- 
portation losses into profits for both carriers and shippers, and 
this opportunity does not suffer the handicap of engineering prob- 
lems and long construction delays. 

It is an immediately available asset, adoption of which is not 
entirely dependent on concerted action by the railroads. Our 
initial installation at Cincinnati has demonstrated the possibility 
of capitalizing existing economic terminal losses to mutual benefit 
of all interests. 

The annual report of Walker D. Hines, Director-General of 
Railroads, for the year 1919 has the following statement with 
reference to the operation of the Cincinnati Terminal System: 


The motor terminal system at Cincinnati providing for the han- 


dling of freigMt between the various terminals by motor trucks with 
removable bodies which can be placed in the freight terminals for 
loading direct from the cars picked up by the motor trucks when the 
loading is completed, was inaugurated May 10, 1919, and is working 


satisfactorily. Some of the advantages are quick dispatch of freight; 
saving of two handlings; 50 per cent decrease in damage to freight 


in loading and unloading, and decrease of about 15 per cent per ton in 
cost of handling. The old method was by horse-drawn wagons. 

A change in method of interchange between north bank and 
southern lines at Cincinnati has resulted in speeding up the movement 
of loads through the terminal, and where transfers formerly often 
consumed as much as twelve, fourteen and in some cases sixteen, 
hours on one trip, they are now as a rule making two round trips in 
cight to ten hours. The saving in money is estimated at several 


hundred thousand dollars per year. 


TITUS DECLINES APPOINTMENT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Louis Titus, attorney, of San Francisco and Washington, 
nominated by President Wilson as a member of the United 
States Shipping Board, has declined the place. A letter from 
Mr. Titus to the President, made public at the White House, 
March 9, follows: 

“While I was absent in the West, you very generously nomi- 
nated me as a member of the Shipping Board. Since that time 
circumstances have arisen which I could not have anticipated 
and which I now deem it my duty to call to your attention. One 
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of the main problems confronting the Shipping Board is to ob- 
tain at a fair price an adequate supply of fuel oil for the oper- 
ation of its ships. As I understand it, the situation is so critice] 
that, while the Board recently advertised for bids for 24,000,000 
barrels of oil for the coming year, it received bids for only 
1,500,000 barrels, or less than seven per cent of the amount 
required. Also, the bids on even this small amount of oil were 
at a much higher price than, according to press reports, the 
Board considered fair. The situation is apparently acute and 
a controversey between the Board and the oil producers is 
inevitable. 

“For many years I have been an oil producer and therefore 
vitally interested in the price of oil. With me, this has been 
almost a lifelong interest and I have many associates who are 
more or less dependent in this business upon my judgment and 
advice. It would, therefore, be quite impossible now for me to 
disassociate myself from it. 

“Under these circumstances, it would not only embarrass 
me to become a member of the Board, but might readily be the 
cause of embarrassment to, as well as criticism of, the Board 
itself. 

“I understand also that there has been some newspaper 
criticism of my confirmation, on the ground that I have repre- 
sented as attorney a number of companies having claims of 
various kinds against the Shipping Board, although the Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee has notified me that there are no 
objections on file with the Committee. I would, of course, be 
disqualified both legally and morally from passing in any man- 
ner upon any claim with which I had been previously assotiated, 
in exactly the same manner that a lawyer who is elevated to the 
bench is disqualified from passing on any case with which he 
had been previously associated. 

“However, in view of the circumstances that have arisen in 
connection with the Board’s fuel supply, I have thought it wise 
to write you this letter and to ask you now to withdraw my 
nomination.” 

The nomination was withdrawn by the President. 


SALE OF GERMAN SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The United States Shipping Board, in a petition filed in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, March 8, asked that 
the court dissolve the temporary injunction prohibiting the 
board from disposing of the ex-German liners. The injunction 
suit was brought by William Randolph Hearst. 

The board asserted in the petition that the injunction was 
costing the government $10,000 daily for upkeep and mainte- 
nance of the vessels, and that the proposed sale of the ships 
was entirely in accord with the law. Argument on the motion 
to dissolve was to be heard March 12. 


GOVERNMENT SHIP POLICY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Discontinuance of building of ships by the government and 
retirement ‘by the government as soon as possible from the 
business of operating ships was urged by John Barton Payne, 
chairman of the United States Shipping Board, and “secretary of 
the interior-elect,” before the Senate commerce committee, 
March 10. 

Legislation designed to aid in the profitable operation of 
ships by private individuals or corporations also was advocated 
by Mr. Payne. 

Much of the witness’ time was occupied in presenting to 
the committee statistics regarding the number of ships, their 
cost and receipts from operation. He said Congress would not 
be asked to make an additional appropriation for the board for 
the present year. 

As of February 1, 1920, Mr. Payne said the board had 1,397 
vessels of 8,383,322 deadweight tons in operation by 158 opera- 
tors selected by the board. He said cargo services with sailings 
at frequent intervals have been inaugurated from 18 United 
States ports, reaching to practically all of the important ports 
of the world. 

Cash receipts and disbursements from operations to Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, Mr. Payne said, were as follows: Total receipts, 
$602,601,633.04; total disbursements, $465,052,124.07; balance, 
$137,549,508.97. 

The net voyage revenue operations to June 30, 1919, was 
$166,493,994.85, he said. The total income from owned and ¢iar- 
tered vessels and requistioned ships was $574,027,156.50, and the 
operating expense, charter hire, insurance and repairs tot led 
$407,533,161.65. F 

Up to February 21, 1920, he said the board had sold 197 
cargo-carrying vessels at a total consideration of $11,322,41°.45. 

There has been a net decrease of 2,607 in the personne: of 
all departments of the board and the emergency fleet corpora- 
tion, he said, with a total annual saving of $4,182,654. Ov:.er 
economies instituted by the board had brought a total an ual 
saving of $8,659,072, he said. 

The Senate commerce committee is at work on a reugh 
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draft of the merchant marine bill that it will submit to the 
Senate. The hearings on the subject have practically been 
ompleted. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Welty, of Ohio, has offered a resolution call- 
ng on the Commission to furnish copies of letters and com- 
jlaints filed in connection with the order of the Director-General 
establishing export rates to the Gulf and south Atlantic ports 
from Central Freight Association territory, which place the 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports on an equality with the north 
Atlantic ports. Representative Welty is opposed to changing the 
order of the Railroad Administration, which he says is being 
urged by the eastern roads, and wishes to get the data he asks 
for use in connection with opposing the demand of the eastern 
roads for a change. 


SHIPPING BOARD DIVISION TO MOVE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The removal of the division of operations of the Shipping 
Board to New York has been ordered, Chairman Payne an- 
nounced March 5. He said at least two hundred officials and 
employes would be transferred to New York, which, he said, 
was the logical place for the division, especially in view of the 
agency agreement between the Board and the operators made 
public recently. He said the Board had had to maintain offices 
in New York and that the transfer of the division there would 
save approximately half a million dollars a year. A reduction 
in the size of the comptroller’s division, he said, would result 
from the agency agreement under which the accounting will be 
handled by the operators under the supervision of the Board. 
He said no other changes were contemplated for the present. 

Asked when he intended to take up his duties as Secretary 
of the Interior, he replied that he had ‘a foot in each place.” 

He said the Board would advertise the Hog Island shipyard 
for sale in the next few days. 


STEEL COMPANY BOAT OPERATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A hearing was held by Commissioner Woolley and Exam- 
iner Howell March 5 on the application of the United States 
Steel Products Company, under the Panama Canal act, for per- 
mission the continue the operation of ships through the Panama 
Canal, notwithstanding the fact that the applicant is a subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corporation, which, in turn, owns 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the Union, the Elgin, Joliet & Hast- 
ern, and a number of other railroads. 

There was no avowed opposition, but Frank Lyon, repre- 
senting the Luckenbach Steamship Company, asked the wit- 
nesses questions tending to convey the impression that the ships 
that are now using the canal are, in effect, under subsidy by 
the steel combination, and would be able to operate, even if 
they did not make a cent, because they could draw on the treas- 
ury of the parent and its subsidiaries for a much longer time 
than an independent ship line could stand a losing business. 

Witnesses for the applicant consisted of Charles S. Mac- 
Veagh, of the law firm which handles the legal affairs of the 
steel interests of which the applicant and the boat lines are a 
part; Louis Pfeiff, traffic manager for the Steel Products Com- 
pany; Frank Bentley, of the Illinois Steel Company; J. F. Town- 
send, traffic manager for the National Tube Company; A. W. 
Carey, traffic manager for the Birmingham Southern, a sub- 
sidiary of the Tennessee Coal and Iron section of the steel cor- 
poration; John E. Coakley, division traffic manager for the 
American Steel & Wire Company; George E. Campbell, general 
freight agent of the Union Railroad; Frank J. Bedford, division 
freight agent of the American Bridge Company; J. V. Steyers, 
general freight agent of the Bessemer & Lake Erie; R. B. Por- 
ter, of the Johnstown & Stony Creek; and J. L. Neely, assistant 
traffic manager of the Elwood, Anderson & Lapelle, at Anderson, 
Ind. 

Resolutions approving the application were filed in behalf 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, represented by 
Seth Mann, who was present and cross-examined witnesses to 
develop the fact that none of the railroads owned by the sub- 
sidiaries of the steel corporation had any interest in the steam- 
ship company; the Merchants Association of New York, repre- 
sented by J. C. Lincoln; and the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, represented by D. O. Moore. 


Mr. Mann asked the question about the interest, if any, of 
the-various railroads, of each witness and received the same 
answer—namely, that they knew of no such interest in the 
steamship company by any of the railroads. After the second 
o: third witness had made that answer, Mr. Mann jocularly 
referred to it as his favorite question. The object was to show 
tLat there could be no competition between the railroads and 
the steamship lines. 

The traffic managers for the railroads testified that the 
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trunk lines pay the terminal steel roads arbitrary allowances, 
and not divisions, so the terminal roads have no interest in the 
question whether the tonnage goes to the Atlantic or to the Pa- 
cific, or whether it goes all-rail or rail-water-and-rail to interior 
destinations on the west coast. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie, Mr. Steyers said, hauled, in 
1918, 10,000 tons of transcontinental freight. Its total tonnage 
was 19,400,000. R. V. Lindabury asked Mr. Lyon and Mr. Mann 
whether they had figured out what percentage that traffic con- 
stituted of the whole, but they declined to figure. 

Answering questions by C. S. Belsterling, acting as counsel 
for the applicant, the railroad witnesses said none of the rail- 
roads is now or ever had been represented on the Transconti- 
nental Freight Bureau, or had any influence in the making of 
rates. 

Mr. Townsend said the interest of the Nation] Tube Com- 
pany was to get low rates through the canal so as to meet com- 
petition from England and Beligum, and Germany, if that com- 
petition ever is revived. He said the water rate from England 
and Beligum, figured at the present rate of exchange, was about 
$10.20 a ton, while the all-rail rate from Pittsburgh to San Fran- 
cisco soon will be $30 a ton. The water rate now through the 
canal, he said, was too high. It is about $15 a ton. His hope 
is to see it $8, or 40 cents a hundred. He said the tube com- 
pany would ship by the line that made the most attractive rate. 
His understanding was that the boats were keeping out of the 
coast-to-coast traffic now because the trans-Atlantic trade is more 
attractive. 


REGULATION OF WATER CARRIERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Plans for the administration and enforcement of Section 441 
of the new transportation act relating to regulation of common 
carriers by water in foreign commerce, whose vessels are regis- 
tered under the laws of the United States, have not yet been 
formulated by the Commission. It is probable that this part of 
the new law will be the last to which the Commission will give 
its attention. 

No one on the Commission has given sufficient attention to 
the new provision to tell just what the effect of it will be in 
operation; nor has the Commission delegated to any subordinate 
the task of construing the new section, which is known as Sec- 
tion 25 of the act to regulate commerce. 

The Commission’s time, as far as the new law is concerned, 
is being taken up with other provisions of the act which it be- 
lieves take precedence in importance over Section 25. The fact 
that the section provides that within thirty days after the ef- 
fective date of the law the carriers affected thereby shall file 
with the Commission a schedule or schedules “showing for each 
of its steam vessels intended to load general cargo at ports in 
the United States for foreign destinations (a) the ports of load- 
ing, (b) the dates upon which such vessels will commence to 
receive freight and dates of sailing, (c) the route and itinerary 
such vessels will follow and the ports of call for which cargo 
will be carried,” was called to the attention of the Commission. 
If the Commission gets the time to promulgate regulations be- 
fore March 29, it was said, such action would be taken. 

Edwin H. Duff, of the American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion, said the carriers affected by the new section would no 
doubt file with the Commission the information required in the 
time specified. 





TAX ON EXPORT FREIGHT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A bill has been introduced by Senator Gronna for his 
colleague, Senator McCumber (S.4027), which would have the 
effect of abrogating the regulations of the commissioner of 
internal revenue under which a transportation tax is levied on 
export freight that has been stopped in transit for milling, 
fabrication or, in the language of the regulation, “for any other 
commercial purpose.” 

Under the proposed law declaration of intention to export 
the freight, and proof of exportation, would be sufficient to 
exempt the property from the payment of the tax, which many 
have believed, has been levied and collected in defiance of the 
constitutional prohibition. The bill is as follows: 

“That the tax imposed under section 500 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, approved February 24, 1919, on the amount paid 
for the transportation by rail or water or other form of mechan- 
ical motive power of property, by freight or express, transported 
from one point in the United States to another, shall not apply 
to property transported to a port or place of export and actually 
exported, when the intention to export said property is declared 
by writing or stamping the words intended for export, upon the 
bill of lading or other form of receipt under which such property 
is transported to the port or place of export: Provided, That 
the fact of exportation shall be established by filing with the 
carrier a signed copy of the export bill of lading or such other 
proof of exportation as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
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with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall pre- 
scribe: Provided further, That property heretofore transported 
to a port or place of export to supply foreign requirement and 
thereafter sold in foreign commerce and actually exported, shall 
be exempt from said tax under such regulations as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe.” 


SHIPPING BOARD TARIFF CIRCULAR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The Division of Regulation of the Shipping Board has pro- 
mulgated its Tariff Circular No. 1, governing the publication, 
posting and filing of maximum rates, fares and charges by 
common carriers by water in interstate commerce. The effect- 
ive date of the circular is shown on the title page as follows: 
“Effective —, 1920.” 

That division has been working on the matter of a tariff 
circular for two or three years. While this is the first official 
circular, carriers by water of interstate commerce have prac- 
tically complied with the requirements contained in it. This 
was not difficult, for the reason that the rules and regulations 
set forth by the Shipping Board are almost identical with those 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in its Tariff Circular 
18-A. The issuance of this tariff circular by the Board is in 
conformity with Section 18 of the federal shipping act which 
provides that every such common carrier by water in interstate 
commerce shall file with the Shipping Board and keep open to 
public inspection, in the form and manner and within the time 
prescribed by the Board, the maximum rates, fares and charges 
for or in connection with transportation between points on its 
own route, and if a through route has been established, the 
maximum rates, fares and charges for or in connection with 
transportation between points on its own route and points on 
the route of any other carrier by water. 

In the introduction to the circular is the following para- 
graph: “Tariffs lawfully filed with the Board on or before 
ae an hdc ehe oh hae nie as aes , 1920, and not cancelled, suspended, or other- 
wise superseded, will be treated as continued in effect until they 
can be reissued in accordance with these regulations. Tariffs 
thereafter filed with the Board shall conform to the following 
specifications as to form and style and manner of filing of both 
traiffs and supplements.” 





EXPORT LUMBER RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 

Incensed by one of the last acts of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration in authorizing increased export lumber rates in south- 
eastern territory to south Atlantic and Gulf ports, despite con- 
tinuous and vigorous protests in the last two months, lumber 
manufacturing interests and commercial and traffic organiza- 
tions in the South are preparing an appeal to the Commission. 

A. G. T. Moore, of New Orleans, chairman of the export 
lumber rate committee of the South, is in Washington in con- 
nection with this matter and is collaborating with other in- 
terests in the preparation of a petition to be filed with the Com- 
mission. Resoration of lower export rates on lumber and other 
products passing through southeastern ports is of paramount 
importance, in the opinion of the interests concerned, if the 
nation’s foreign trade is to be maintained. Mr. Moore holds 
that the real lumber over-production is in the lower grades— 
hence, low export rates on lumber tend to create new tonnage 
for the carriers, new wealth for the country, and promote forest 
conservation by facilitating the movement and marketing abroad 
of these low grades of lumber. 

“The railroads of the country recognized this fact when 
they established the rates cancelled by the Administration,” said 
he, “and we hope that constructive coéperation between the 
railroads and the lumber industries will be resumed and these 
increases not championed now that the roads have been re- 
stored to their owners. Unfortunately, the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, in its quest for revenue, proceeded on the theory for 
which certain railroad magnates were condemned in the past— 
namely, ‘discrimination’ and charging, ‘all that the traffic would 
bear.’ ” 

It will be pointed out to the Commission that whereas the 
freight receipts per car mile on all traffic for Class 1 roads in 
the South, according to one of Mr. Moore’s exhibits, were 16.385 
cents in the normal period, 1911 to 1914, the receipts per car 
mile on lumber shipments were 18.739. The receipts per car 
for the average distance haul show a like higher charge on 
lumber traffic, compared with the average of all traffic, while 
the average load per car hauled was 25.6 tons in the case of 
lumber, and only 17.6 tons average in the case of all traffic. 
The hazard of transporting lumber is nil while cars unsuited 
for any other traffic can be used in hauling lumber. 

The fallacy of government operation or government owner- 
ship of railroads has been nowhere shown more clearly, Mr. 
Moore thinks, than by the way the Railroad Administration 
dealt with export rates. In section 3 of General Order 28, of 
June, 1918, which allowed a horizontal 25 per cent rate increase 
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on freight generally throughout the country, the Railroad Ad 
ministration provided for cancellation of all export rates anc 
that domestic rates must be collected to the ports on traffic fo: 
export. There was no complaint about this at the time because 
of war condiions. Later the export rates on lumber were read 


justed through port equalization based on an accepted “key or 


pivotal” domestic rate. This does not specifically comply wit! 
Section 3 of General Order No. 28 and will cost the lumbe) 
shippers alone $970,000 annually in freight paid on their produc: 
for export over and above the normal export rates. Thess 
advances range from 50 to 100 per cent, and being effectiv: 
only east of the Mississippi River, a situation of discriminatio: 
against southeastern lumber exporters is created, it is argued 

It was the view of Railroad Administration officials, M) 
Moore said, that rates on export traffic in the South wouk 
probably be restored to an equal basis as between the terri 
tories east and west of the Mississippi River by the raising o! 
rates west of the river, but they did not give the southeastern 
carriers an opportunity to make their own adjustments. I! 
was claimed that there had not been time in the twenty-six 
months of federal control to make adjustments in both terri- 
tories. This does not satisfy the complaining shippers, injured, 
as they believe, as a result of the adjustment effected. 

“The government, in the triple capacity of judge and jury 
and executioner,” said Mr. Moore, “repudiating and construing 
its own orders, regardless of equity and discrimination, did not 
give shipping interests the square deal that we feel assured the 
Commission will give us just as it did before the nightmare 
of government operation, wherein pet theories of all kinds were 
foisted on the suffering shippers by individuals clothed with 
unlimited authority and functioning in a quasi operating-judicial 
capacity.” 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The United States Shipping Board virtually abolished its 
ocean rate department, effective March 1, when all Shipping Board 
tariffs, including current supplements thereto, were cancelled. 
(See Traffic World, March 6). J. E. Cushing, director of opera- 
tions, announced March 8 that hereafter rates may be obtained 
direct from managing agents of Shipping Board vessels. 

With the announcement of the discontinuance of all out- 
standing tariffs, the Board made public a new agency agreement 
for managing and operating the board’s vessels, under which the 
operator will take entire charge of the vessel or vessels allocated 
to him by the Board on the basis of compensation prescribed in 
the contract. 

Ocean freight rates applicable on cargoes carried in Shipping 
Board vessels will not be published hereafter and application for 
rates must be made to the operators. Officials of the board said 
the new arrangement would place operators of the Board’s vessels 
in position to compete with foreign ship owners who do not pub- 
lish their rates. It was said that the operators of the Board’s 
vessels have been at a decided disadvantage in view of the fact 
that the Board published its rates, thus enabling foreign com- 
petitors to cut those rates and get business from the American 
operators. 

D. W. McKellar, who has been at the head of the rate de- 
partment, has resigned to take a position with the Oriental Navi- 
gation Company of New York. 

The Board will retain general supervision of rates fixed by 
the operators. The Board has in the course of preparation a let- 
ter of instructions for operators in connection with the matter. 

The agency agreement was formulated at conferences par- 
ticipated in by Oakley Wood and W. C. Macy for the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association; Charles H. Potter and Clifford 
D. Mallory, representing United States Operators’ Association; 
H. R. Struthers, representing the Pacific Steamship Owners’ As- 
sociation; Hugh Gallagher, representing the Puget Sound Mana- 
gers and Operators’ Association; Chairman Payne and Commis- 
sioners Stevens, Scott and Donald, of the Shipping Board, and 
Director of Operations Cushing and his assistant, W. F. Taylor. 

The action of the Shipping Board with respect to cancella- 
tion of all tariffs and discontinuance of publication of rates, and 
the execution of the agency agreement, practically places Ship- 
ping Board vessels on a privately operated basis. It will enable 
the operators to meet foreign competition on the same basis as 
if the ships were owned by them. 

The agency agreement referred to follows: 


1. The Corporation appoints The Agent as its agent for the 
management, operation and conduct of the business of such vesscls 
as it has assigned and may assign to The Agent for such purposes 

2. The Agent agrees to act as such agent and to manage, operat¢ 
and conduct the husiness of such vessels as have been assigned or 
may be assigned for such purpose. While The Agent is to be he'd 
responsible for the management of the vessels, he shall be subject 
to the orders of The Corporation as to all matters affecting the use 
of the vessels when The Corporation deems the exercise of such 
power to be in the public interest. 

8. The Agent agrees to man, equip, victual and supply 1? 
vessel, to provide and pay for all provisions, wages, fuel, fres) 
water, stevedoring, port charges, pilotage, agencies’ commissio: 
consular charges, cabin, deck, engine room and other stores, and 
other costs and expenses incident to the management, operation @ 
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conduct of the business of the vessel except as is otherwise pro- 
vided herein. 

4. ‘the Agent shall (subject to such regulation or methods or 
supervision and inspection as may be required or prescribed by the 
United States Shipping Board) exercise due diligence to maintain 
the vessel in a thoroughly etticient state in hull, machinery, tackle, 
apparel, turniture and equipment, procuring for and on behalf of 
‘’ne Corporation the necessary labor and material to effect ordinary 
running repairs and replacements. No extraordinary repairs or 
xpenses shall be made or incurred and no alterations in hull, 
machinery or equipment shall be made by The Agent except in 
cases of serious emergency without first securing in writing the 
iuthorization otf The Corporation. 

d. The Agent agrees to exercise due diligence to avoid damage 
of every nature and to see that no damage to the vessel arises 
‘rom loading improper cargo, trom improper stowage, or from 
improper berthing of the vessel, and to see that all freight is prepaid, 
except when otherwise instructed by The Corporation, or where the 
prevailing customs in the particular trade as to prepayment of freight 
is to the contrary, in which case the utmost diligence on the part of 
‘he Agent shall be exercised both as to the acceptance of the cargo 
and in the collection of the freight money; failing to exercise such 
diligence 'The Agent shall be liabie therefor. 

_ 6. ‘rhe Agent agrees to perform all the customary duties of a 
managing and operating owner of the vessels, and to perform or 
cause to ‘be performed all the customary agency duties concerned 
with loading and discharging cargoes at all ports included in the 
vessel’s itinerary and all things necessary for the protection and 
sateguarding of the interests of The Corporation. 

7. The Agent agrees to issue or cause to be issued to shippers 
the customary charter parties, freight contracts and bills of lading, 
except as otherwise prescribed by ‘Lhe Corporation, and shall exercise 
due diligence to see that such bills of lading when not prescribed by 
‘he Corporation shall contain all exemptions and stipulaticns usual in 
the particular trade or service in which the vessel may be engaged, 
and reserve to The Corporation a lien, etc., ete., adequate for its 
protection, including reterence to the Harter Act, adjustments of 
general average, and Jason clause. 

8. The Agent on behalf of The Corporation agrees to collect at the 
proper time all freights and other moneys arising out of manage- 
ment, operation, and business of the vessel, and to advance all dis- 
bursements for customary cargo, managing and operating expenses, 
and for all other reasonable expenses properly to be paid by a vessel 
owner, and to do all things which ‘ithe Corporation is required in 
law and custom to do, either as owner of the vessels or as carrier 
of cargo. 


9. The Agent agrees to deposit all moneys collected on behalf of 
The Corporation in a National Bank or a bank which is a member 
of the United States Federal Reserve Association as a separate trust 
fund, in the name of the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, which moneys shall be the property of The Cor- 
poration and shall be subject to check by the treasurer of The Cor- 
poration, as well as by ‘the Agent, and shall not mingle the same 
with moneys owned or held by ‘The Agent, but shall make from such 
fund all disbursements authorized to be paid by The Agent for the 
account of The Corporation, and shall at such times and in such 
form as may be directed by The Corporation render a full account of 
all moneys received. No items agregating more than $10 will he 
allowed a settlement with The Agent unless supported by proper 
vouchers. 

The compensation due The Agent shall be paid monthly on 
voucher from ‘The Corporation. 

10. The Agent shall keep separate books of account in such man- 
ner and form as may be prescribed by or approved by The Corpora- 
tion, devoted exclusively to its agency business with The Corporation, 
which books, together with all the vouchers, accounts, papers or other 
documents, shall at all times be subject to the inspection and audit 
of The Corporation, and, if need be, ‘ithe Corporation may at any time 
take possession of the same for a time suflicient to make a complete 
audit and, in case of the termination of the agency shall be entitled 
to possession of such books and papers as it may deem to be neces- 
sary for its safety and protection. 

In the absence of some other agreed value, said accounts shall 
set up as the capital investment a sum equal to the value of the vessel 
at the price of $200 per dead-weight ton. For the purpose of deter- 
mining net revenue under this agreement, the following charges 
shall be entered as part of the expenses of the vessel: Depreciation 
fox the first year, 10 per cent of the value; for the second year, 9 per 
cent of the remaining value; third, 8 per cent; fourth, 7 per cent; fifth, 
6 per cent; and 5 per cent each year thereafter. For insurance, at 
the rate of 4% per cent per annum; for interest, at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum; for reserve for repairs, at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum, General average, collision, and other claims shall be charged 
to the vessel only to such extent as they are not completely covered 
and reimbursed by insurance. 

The value as set up on the books of the operators may be under- 
stood to be for bookkeeping purposes only, and such values may vary 
With the trades and may be the only variable item necessary by which 
equitable compensation may be computed. 

11. As compensation The Corporation shall pay The Agent as 
follows: 

(a) An Agent's fee of $200 per ship per month. 

(b) For the period that any ship is in actual operation and for 
the purpose of making monthly payments The Agent will receive a 
minimum compensation, in addition to the $200 per month, of 10 cents 
per dead-weight ton per month on all ships under 5,000 tons, and 8 
cents per dead-weight ton per month on all ships of 5,000 tons and 
under 9,000 tons, and 7 cents per dead-weight ton per month on all 
ships of 9,000 tons and over. 

(c) There may be such customary brokerage charged against the 
operation of the ships as may be necessary to obtain business, provid- 
ing the result of the voyage will justify same. In case of doubt or 
dispute as to whether the voyage does justify the charge the Board 
may finally decide as to continuing the payment of brokerage where 
doubt exists as to justification. 

(d) The Agent will also receive a commission equal to 10 per 
cent of all net profits on an amount up to 50 cents per dead-weight 
ton per month. On all net profits in excess of 50 cents per dead- 
weight ton per month, 20 per cent up to $1 per dead-weight ton per 
month and 25 per cent of all net profits in excess of $1 per dead- 
Wicght ton per month. 

12. The Corporation shall, when it may legally do so, have the 
advantage of any existing or future contracts of The Agent for the 
purchase of materials, fuel, supplies, or equipment, provided that this 
miy be done without unreasonably interfering with the requirements 
of other vessels owned or operated by The Agent. In every case 
Where The Corporation shall have contracted for materials, fuel, 
su plies or equipment The Agent shall procure the same in pursuance 
of such contract and the directions of The Corporation. 

13. All salvages shall be for the benefit of The Corporation and 
shill be considered as part of the earnings of the vessel. 

14. The Corporation shall have the right at any time to terminate 
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this agreement as to any or all vessels assigned to The Agent and 
to assume forthwith control of any or all of the vessels and to 
collect directly all freights, moneys or other charges remaining unpaid. 
In such cases, however, The Agent shall adjust, settle and liquidate 
the current business of the vessels, if so required by The Corporation 

15. Upon giving The Corporation 30 days’ written notice The Agent 
shall have the right to terminate this agreement, such termination 
not to become effective as to any vessel until its arrival and dis- 
charge at a United States port. The Agent shall, however, if required 
by The Corporation, adjust, settle and liquidate the current business 
of the vessel. 

16. The Agent shall, at the time of execution and delivery of this 
agreement or at any other time, if so required by The Corporation, 
furnish a bond satisfactory to The Corporation in such amount as it 
may order for the faithful and proper discharge of the obligations 
and duties hereunder assumed by The Agent. 


WOULD SELL GOVERNMENT SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A joint resolution providing for the sale to private interests 
of ships owned by the government and for the ownership and 
operation of these ships under the American flag was submitted 
in the Senate, March 3, by Senator Edge of New Jersey. 

Mr. Edge said he had introduced the resolution with the view 
of terminating as rapidly as possible the government’s adminis- 
tration of private business and thereby lessening the burden of 
taxation on the people and to encourage a return of normal condi- 
tions. 

Reference was made by Senator Edge to the bill introduced 
by Senator Jones of Washington, providing for the reconditioning 
of and use by the Shipping Board of the ex-German liners which 
the board proposed to sell. He said, while it had appeared that 
there was a widespread demand that these ships be retained by 
the government, he believed that sentiment was based on a false 
conception of actual conditions. He said if the policy of a pri- 
vately operated merchant marine was to be followed that Con- 
gress would not be justified in appropriating the $75,000,000 
which it was estimated would be required to recondition the ex- 
German ships. 

“Personally,” said Senator Edge, “I feel that this is such an 
important question, in view of conditions that have arisen since 
the discussions as to the sale of the German ships and the facts 
that have been brought out by the statements direct from the 
Shipping Board, that it is our duty to quickly establish a definite 
policy. The hands of the Shipping Board are tied; they do not 
know what they can do. Our ships are lessening in value, and 
we are asked to appropriate more money, with the result that, 
of course, the taxpayers must eventually pay the bill. Every 
additional dollar we appropriate is simply that much more en- 
couragement for eventual government ownership, because of the 
natural desire to try to get the investment back. 

“T think it is a question that Congress should take up very 
soon. I feel that we must delegate to somebody the right to carry 
out the details of business; Congress can not be a sales agent; 
and I have absolute confidence that the Shipping Board will con- 
scientiously protect and conserve the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people.” . 

Senator Jones, who is chairman of the Senate commerce 
committee, which has been holding hearings with a view of 
formulating a policy as to the Shipping Board and disposition of 
the government-owned vessels, said the committee would act as 
promptly as possible in the matter. Senator Edge said he had 
no intention of reflecting on the activities of the commerce com- 
mittee, but that he felt it would be helpful to bring to the at- 
tention of the country the question of policy in order to accelerate 
action by Congress. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
. ~ 
Freight: 


(Supreme Court of Tennessee.) Facts in evidence held suf- 
ficient to sustain a decree for complainant against a steamsihp 
company for excess freight paid and against other defendants 
on their guaranty that freight would not exceed $1.70 per hun- 
dredweight.—Ellett vs. Embury & Maury et al., 217 S. W. Rept. 
818. 

Where a steamship company unqualifiedly denied any obli- 
gation upon its part to transport cotton at the rate fixed in a 
contract and refused to transport it until an additional amount 
was paid, it waived its right to invoke an arbitration clause of 
such contract.—Ibid. 

Custom: 

Where the preponderance of the evidence shows that it was 
a custom of party soliciting freight from shippers to be for- 
warded to foreign ports to contract with the steamship company 
for the carriage of such freight, then to make or issue con- 
firmation for reletting of such shipments to the railroad com 
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pany, upon which the latter would issue through bills of lading, 
the steamship company cannot avoid liability on the ground 
that the confirmations to the railroad company for the reletting 
of shipment contract were issued by the soliciting company 
without authority.—Ibid. 

Agent’s Knowledge: 

Where a railroad company acted on its own behalf and on 
behalf of a steamship company in issuing export bills of lading 
for cotton, and it had full knowledge of the issuance of con- 
firmation of shipments by a soliciting company when issuing 
such bills of lading, the railroad company’s knowledge of such 
fact was the knowledge of the steamship company.—lIbid. 

A steamship company was estopped from denying its obli- 
gations to carry cotton under a through export bill of lading 
issued by a railroad company which was its agent for such 
transactions, and was liable for breach of such shipment con- 
tract.—Ibid. 





o cd 
. . _ 
Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
s * 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Published Tariffs: 

(Supreme Court of Washington.) A carrier in interstate 
commerce can enter into no contract of transportation for which 
there is no express authority in its filed and published tariffs.— 
Pacific Fruit & Produce Co. vs. Northern. Pac. Ry. Co., 186 Pac. 
Rept. 852. 

Furnishing Cars: 

While railroad companies are bound to furnish suitable cars 
for their usual and ordinary traffic, they are not liable to furnish 
such cars in times of car shortage, occasioned by unprecedented 
and unforeseen demand for such cars, by abnormal prolonged 
detentions on connecting lines, or other extraordinary causes 
and circumstances which could not have been foreseen and 
against which it was in reason impossible to provide.—Ibid. 
Federal Law: 

(Kansas Cicy Court of Appeals.) Interstate shipment is 
governed by federal law as regards the burden of proving neg- 
ligence in delay in transportation, and not by Laws 1913, p. 177. 

Burgher vs. Wabash Ry. Co., 217 S. W. Rept. 854. 





a — 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

. a 








BILL OF LADING 


Order Consignment—Title: 

(Supreme Court of Kansas.) The term “shipper’s order,” 
as used in bills of lading, is well understood, and means that 
the title remains in the shipper until he orders the delivery of 
the goods. Under a shipment of a car of corn consigned by the 
seller to himself, “notify the purchaser,” the bill of lading hav- 
ing attached thereto a customer’s draft drawn by the seller on 
the purchaser and sent to a bank for collection, the title does 
not pass to the purchaser until a draft is paid and the bill of 
lading surrendered, in the absence of evidence to overcome the 
presumption that this was the intention.—Bennett vs. Dickinson 
et al., 186 Pac. Rept. 1005. 

It is a common practice, where a bill of lading provides for 
delivery to the consignor’s order and has gone forward attached 
to a draft on the purchaser or other person by whom payment 
is to be made, to give directions that such person be notified 
on the arrival of the goods in order that he may pay the draft 
and procure the goods. The very presence of the word “notify” 
in such a case shows that the person named is not intended as 
the consignee, but is simply to be advised on the arrival of the 
goods. The fact that a bill of lading is made out to the con- 
signor’s order to which is attached a draft drawn upon the per- 
son to be notified makes this still plainer.—Ibid. 

Plaintiff, who was in business at Topeka, contracted to pur- 
chase a carload of corn from a shipper at Clayton, Kan., “basis 
track Clayton buyer’s routing.” In a letter of confirmation the 
shipper was directed to bill the car of corn “to us at Shady 
Bend, Kan., via Colby and draw on us in the usual manner 
with papers attached.” The shipper followed the instructions 
and procured a “shipper’s order notify” bill of lading, to which 
he attached a customer's draft drawn on the purchaser, which 
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was sent through the banks for collection. The corn was dam 
aged in transit. The draft was paid on the day the car reache: 
its destination. Held, that, the title not having passed to th: 
purchaser until the draft was paid, he cannot maintain an actio: 
to recover damages to the corn occurring in transit.—Ibid. 
Evidence examined, and held insufficient to overcome th: 
presumption that the consignor intended to reserve title in him 
self, and therefore was nothing to submit to a jury.—Ibid. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 
Evidence: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals.) While plaintiff in actio, 
for negligent delay in interstate shipment has the burden oc: 
proving negligence, it is only necessary to show circumstances 
raising a slight inference of negligence, some cause for the dela: 
unexplained by defendant.—Burgher vs. Wabash Ry. Co., 217 
S. W. Rept. 854. 

Evidence in action for delay in transportation held insufii- 
cient to make out a case of negligent delay.—Ibid. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Special Damages: 

(Supreme Court of Florida.) Only such damages may be 
recovered as were contemplated or might reasonably be sup- 
posed to have entered into the contemplation of the parties to a 
contract of carriage. If the owner of the goods would charge 
the carrier with any special damages, he must have communi- 
cated to the carrier all the facts and circumstances of the case 
which do not ordinarily attend the carriage or the particular 
character and value of the property carried, for otherwise such 
peculiar circumstances cannot be contemplated by the carrier. 
—Florida East Coast Ry. Co. vs. Peters, 83 So. Rept. 559. 

In negligence actions special damages cannot be recovered 
where the defendant had no notice, actual or constructive, that 
such damages should have been contemplated as a proximate 
result of the negligence alleged.—Ibid. 

Delay—Damage: 

In an action to recover damages for loss of tomatoes be- 
cause of delay in transporting crates to be used in marketing 
the tomatoes, the plaintiff should show: (1) That the defendant 
was negligent in delaying the transportation and delivery of the 
crates; (2) that the plaintiff actually sustained a property loss 
as a proximate result of the defendant’s negligence; (3) that 
the various elements of loss were such that, from the informa- 
tion imparted to the defendant or from common knowledge 
properly imputed to the defendant, they should reasonably have 
been regarded as naturally and ordinarily to result proximately 
from the negligence, or such as may reasonably under the cir- 
cumstances stated be supposed to have been contemplated at 
the time by the parties as a probable proximate result of the 
negligence; (4) that the losses alleged are not remote, con- 
tingent, or conjectural, and are capable of reasonably certain 
ascertainment.—Ibid. 

In an action for damages for tomatoes lost in packing houses 
and fields because of negligence in delaying the transportation 
of crates, the measure of damages is the value of the tomatoes 
at the time and place they were in fact lost.—Ibid. 
Contemplated Damages: 

One who commits a trespass or other wrongful act is in 
general liable in damages for all the consequences directly re- 
sulting from the tort, whether foreseen by the wrongdoer or 
not, if the wrongful act is not interrupted by the intervention 
of an independent procuring or efficient cause, without which 
intervening cause the injury or loss would not have ensued 
and the plaintiff is not at fault. But in actions for damages al- 
leged to have been caused by the mere negligence of one en- 
gaged in performing a public service as to which the law may 
imply a contract or impose a duty, the damages for which 
recovery may be had are such as naturally and ordinarly arise 
out of or flow from the negligence, or such as may reasonably 
be supposed to have been contemplated at the time of the neg- 
ligence as a probable result of it—TIbid. 

If a party charged with negligence, by giving proper atten- 
tion to the subject under the circumstances of the particular 
case, should reasonably have contemplated the injury or loss 
alleged as being likely to occur as a proximate result of the 
negligence, the law holds the negligent party in damages whether 
such injury or loss was actually contemplated or not.—Ibid. 
Express Company’s Liability: 

(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) In action against an 
express company for souring cream in transit, evidence that 
defendant’s agent told plaintiff’s manager to dump the cream 
and file a claim, together with a letter from defendant stating 
that suit would be unnecessary, etc., held to sustain findings 
for plaintiff—Palmetto Ice Cream Co. vs. Southern Express ©0., 
101 S. E. Rept. 862. 

Carmack Amendment: 

(Supreme Judicial Court of Maine.) A shipper of horses by 
rail, who for damages to them mistook his remedy, and brov=ht 
action of tort at common law against the initial carrier, in which 
action he took voluntary non-suit, is not precluded through “DY 
election of remedies, from bringing action in contract against 
the carrier under the Carmack amendment to the Hepburn «ct. 
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(U. S. Comp. St. 8603a, 8604aa).—Hayden & Maine Cent. R. Co., 
108 Atl. Rept. 681. : 
Pefrigeration—Alternative Service: 

(Supreme Court of Washington.) Where tariff of carrier 
provided for two kinds of service in the shipment of perish- 
ables, under which the shipper could assume responsibility for 
damages occasioned by frost, or, by paying an increased rate, 
could require the carrier to assume the responsibility, it was 
primarily the duty of the carrier to accept the shipment under 
its ordinary common-law liability expressed in the second option, 
when such service was requested by the shipper.—Pacific Fruit 
& Produce Co. vs. Northern Pac. Ry. Co., 186 Pac. Rept. 852. 

Where filed and published tariff of interstate carrier gave 
the shipper of fruit the option of shipping the same at his own 
risk of freezing, or at carrier’s risk under an increased rate, the 
carrier not having a refrigerator car, on account of an unac- 
countable shortage, held not required to make a shipment in an 
ordinary box car at its own risk, notwithstanding a clause in 
a supplement to the tariff defining “perishable freight” to in- 
clude “any article requiring protection from cold, either by 
use of refrigerator or other insulated car, by artificial heat, or 
by both,” etce.—lIbid. 

Defective Equipment: 

It is the carrier’s duty to furnish suitable equipment, and if 
freight be damaged in consequence of its failure in this par- 
ticular, it is liable to the shipper therefor.—Ibid. 

Declared Value: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) Under the rule of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the official express clas- 
sifications filed with that Commission by the express companies 
of the United States, providing for a limitation of liability based 
on the declared value of the shipment, the liability for ordinary 
negligence is limited to the declared value, or, if no value is 
declared, to the sum of $50.—Henderson et al vs. Wells Fargo 
& Co. Express, 217 S. W. Rept. 962. 

The decisions of the United States Supreme Court are con- 
trolling on a state court in determining whether a carrier’s lia- 
bility for the loss of an interstate shipment is limited to the 
declared value.—lIbid. 

A limitation of liability in an interstate contract of ship- 
ment to the declared value applies to a case of embezzlement 
by an employe of the carrier as distinguished from a conver- 
sion by the carrier itself.—Ibid. 

A limitation of liability to the declared value in an inter- 
state contract of shipment applies to gross, wanton and wilful 
negligence, making the theft or embezzlement of the shipment 
by an employe of the carrier easy of accomplishment and diffi- 
cult of detection.—Ibid. 


The owner of goods shipped in interstate commerce under 
a limited liability contract, and embezzled by the carrier’s em- 
ploye, cannot avoid the limitation of liability by proving that 
the shipment and assent to the limitation were without her 
or as the carrier’s liability arises only from the contract. 
—Ibid. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Insurer: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals.) The carrier being an in- 
surer is liable for death of a hog in transit unless it died from 
its own inherent weakness or vice.—Burgher vs. Wabash Ry. 
Co., 217 S. W. Rept. 854. 

The carrier to be excused from liability for death of a hog 
in transit must plead and prove that it died from its own in- 
herent weakness or vice.—Ibid.: 


LAKE COAL SHIPPERS INTERVENE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An intervention, equal, it is believed, in vital interest to 
any that has ever been filed with the Commission, has been 
filed by Frank Lyon, as attorney for the executive committee 
of the Lake Coal Shippers for 1920, in No. 10594, the Whole- 
sale Coal Trade Association of New: York vs. Walker D. Hines 
et al. The interveners have asked to be heard because Exam- 
Iner W. N. Brown, in a tentative report in the case mentioned, 
recommended a finding of unjust discrimination against ship- 
bers of tidewater coal and an undue preference for shippers 
of 'ake cargo coal, based on the fact that the demurrage rates 
an rules on tidewater coal are unlike those applicable on lake 
cargo coal. 

Lyon, in a thirty-page argument, pointed out that ‘Brown 
anrounced the conclusion without having had before him any 
of the facts about coal going up the lakes, obtained from wit- 
ne-ses familiar with them from personal contact with the busi- 
ne of shipping coal to the upper lake region. The fifty-one 
shivpers combined in the executive committee called attention 
to ‘he fact that in 1918 more than thirty-nine million tons of 
COu: Were sent up the lakes and last year the shipments 
amounted to more than twenty-eight millions. 

The interveners asserted that they had no more reason to 
Susneet their interests would be drawn in jeopardy, without an 
Op ortunity on their part to be heard, on the mere allegation 
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in the complaint of the New York wholesalers that there was 
unjust discrimination against them than would be furnished by 
any other general declaration about coal rates or rules and 
rates applicable for the detention of coal. In his application 
for an opportunity to be heard, Mr. Lyon said: 

“In this proceeding the shippers of coal via the lakes could 
not realize that the demurrage rules applicable to their busi- 
ness were seriously involved because the tidewater interests 
complained that their rules were unreasonable. The lakes well 
knew that the consumers of tidewater and lake coal were in no 
case the same, being thousands of miles apart. There being no 
competition between coal destined to these different sets of con- 
sumers, they could not assume that the demurrage rules volun- 
tarily applied by the carriers upon lake coal could constitute 
undue prejudice te tidewater coal. Knowing that neither the 
rates nor the demurrage rules applicable to tidewater coal 
could in any way affect the business in which the lake shippers 
were engaged, it was but natural for them to feel that their 
rates and demurrage rules could not be the basis of undue 
prejudice as against tidewater. In fact, these interests gave 
no more attention to the pendency of this tidewater application 
to the Commission for just and reasonable demurrage rules 
than it gives to other complaints filed involving rates upon 
coal. The recommendation of the examiner finding that the 
lakes were unduly preferred because of the demurrage rules 
effective on their business merely because they were different 
from those at tidewater, came like a bolt out of a clear sky. 
It is not only the recommendation as applied to demurrage rules 
that strikes them with consternation, but it is the logical ex- 
tension of that principle to the rates applicable upon lake busi- 
ness. The lake shippers have never understood that they could 
be unduly prejudiced by the rates and rules applicable upon 
tidewater coal, and hence could not believe that the rates, rules 
and regulations applied to the lake coal could constitute undue 
prejudice against the tidewater coal. It must inevitably follow 
that if there is such a relation between tidewater and lake coal 
as justifies a finding of undue preference in favor of the lakes 
when the rules are different, there must be undue preference 
to the lakes because their rates are on a different basis from 
those applied to tidewater coal. 

“A mere statement of the possibilities of the extension of 
this principle as recommended by the examiner, must lead to 
the conclusion that before a recommendation pregnant with 
such possibilities affecting the rate structure on coal east and 
west bound is approved, the Commission should have before 
it all the facts which any shipper to be affected by such a far- 
reaching principle may have to submit. In other words, this is 
a case which calls for the ‘full hearing’ provided for in the act. 
This petition is filed with this object in view, on behalf of these 
shippers who will be affected by a change in the demurrage 
rules, praying the Commission not to enter an order leading to 
such radical readjustments without giving them an opportunity 
to present the facts which justify the demurrage rules appli- 
cable upon lake coal.” 

This intervention, in its basic fact, is believed to be like 
the intervention of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and other 
eastern traffic and commercial organizations in the Intermediate 
Rate Association case (No. 10826), in which the carriers, on 
suggestion from Henry Thurtell, then chief examiner, submitted 
rate schemes, which, if made operative, would have the effect 
of greatly increasing rates from eastern seaboard territory, to 
transcontinental destinations, without making any or very small 
increases, and a considerable number of reductions, in rates 
from Chicago, Mississippi and Missouri River points. 

According to the declarations of the eastern protestants 
they had no notice whatever of the proposal that an apparent 
discrimination against the inter-mountain country should be re- 
moved by increasing rates from eastern points of origin, with- 
out like increases from Chicago, Mississippi and Missouri River 
points. 


In the intervention filed by the lake cargo coal shippers, 
the allegation was made that there is no competition between 
the shippers of coal to lake ports and the shippers of coal to 
tidewater ports, nor any competition between the consumers 
of coal in the upper lake region and the users of coal moving 
through tidewater ports. Mr. Lyon asserted that if there is 
even a technical discrimination caused by the fact that the 
same carriers serve both lake and tidewater ports, the dif- 
ference in treatment at the two kinds of ports can be removed 
without a finding of undue preference, by carrying out the rec- 
ommendation of Examiner Brown that there be a reduction in 
the demurrage rate at tidewater and an increase in the amount 
of free time. 

Arguments were made March 11 on the tentative report 
in No. 10594, Wholesale Coal Trade Association of New York 
vs. Director-General, by C. D. Drayton, for the complainant; 
H. S. Drinker, for the Anthracite Coal Association; N. W. 
Hacker, for the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Company; J. S. 
Schurz, for the Camden Coal Company; Frank Lyon, for lake 
cargo coal shippers, and A. H. Elder, for the railroads. 

The primary question in the case was as to the reasonable- 
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ness of the demurrage rule under which the trunk lines, during 
the strike of the tugmen from March 4 to April 12, 1919, were 
assessed large amounts of demurrage on tidewater coal at New 
York, which the wholesalers, whom Mr. Schurz called the “huck- 
sters,” were unable to avoid, because they could not obtain 
tugs to take away the barges into which they had dumped the 
coal. 

A secondary question was raised by the tentative report, 
which for a time promised to overshadow the primary question. 
The examiner recommended that the Commission hold the rates 
and rules at New York were unjustly discriminatory against 
the .New York dealers and unduly preferential to shippers of 
lake cargo coal at lake ports, because the rates and periods 
over which the average agreement accounts were to run were 
unequal. 

Frank Lyon, attorney for the lake cargo coal shippers, con- 
tended that such a finding as recommended by the examiner 
would give an entirely new meaning to the words “unjust dis- 
crimination” and “undue prejudice.” He said that if the Com- 
mission adopted the recommendation the law would mean that 
when physical conditions had been shown to be similar or 
identical, the rates would have to be the same. 

“There are some who have contended for that kind of a 
rule for rate-making, but rates have never been made in that 
way in the seventy-five years of rate-making in this country,” 
said he, smiling at his fellow Virginian, Commissioner Woolley, 
who has advocated rate-making on the horizontal mileage basis, 
without particular consideration for other conditions, whether 
of grades or market competition. 

The Commission, up to this time, Mr. Lyon said, had always 
insisted on the element of competition being shown by the 
complainant alleging unjust discrimination and undue prejudice. 
He submitted that there was no competition, in the sale of coal, 
between dealers at lake ports and those at tidewater ports. 
Besides, he said, lake cargo coal does not pass into the hands 
of dealers at the lower lake ports with which the examiner 
had compared the coal going to New York tidewater points. 
When it reaches the lower lake port, it is still in process of 
transportation. If there were a joint arrangement between 
the rail and water carrier, no question of demurrage at the 
lake ports could be argued. 

Messrs. Drayton and Drinker, in brief, argued that the 
strike of the tugmen in New York was an exceptional circum- 
stance, coming as it did on the heels of the slump in the de- 
mand for coal following the signing of the armistice. They said 
the Fuel Administration continued to urge coal operators to 
keep up the production of coal, because no one knew how long 
the armistice would last. Mr. Drayton said that the coal deal- 
ers had done what they could to stop the forwarding of coal 
from the mines; that they had asked the railroads to place em- 
bargoes and that eight days after the request the Pennsylvania 
did place an embargo. One road placed an embargo one day 
and then lifted it the next. 

“It is argued here that the shippers could have avoided the 
demurrage by dumping their coal—into the ocean, if necessary,” 
said Mr. Drayton. “That is just as good an argument that if you 
unleash a mad dog you are the criminal if you do not jump 
into the fire to avoid it.” 

Mr. Hacker contended that, inasmuch as the coal sales 
company uses the Lehigh Valley tugs to tow its barges into 
which it dumps it coal and that as the railroad company’s tug- 
men went on strike, it was the fault of the railroad company 
that caused the accrual of demurrage. Several commissioners 
asked Mr. Hacker pointed connections about the relationship 
between the sales company, the Lehigh Valley Coal Company 
and the Lehigh Valley Railroad company. He said the courts 
had decided, in several cases, that there is no connection be- 
tween the sales company and the railroad or coal companies 
other than that of buyer and seller, although there may be men 
who hold stock in the three companies. They are different 
organizations, according to Mr. Hacker. 





DISTRIBUTION OF COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


The American Wholesale Coal Association, through Noah H. 
Swayne of Philadelphia, president of the association, has insti- 
tuted proceedings in the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia to restrain Director-General Hines from interfering with 
the orderly distribution of coal. 

The petitioner asks that the Director-General show cause 
why an order should not be issued restraining him from “further 
illegal interference with their business,” and that the court estab- 
lish a commisison to settle claims between the owners of the 
coal and the divertees. 

In a statement issued by the coal association in regard to 
the suit, it is charged that the President’s control over coal, as 
granted by the Lever law, has been delegated and redelegated 
sO many times that the coal industry is no longer regulated by 
the government in the public interest. It is pointed out that 


the President delegated his power to H. A. Garfield, who later 
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delegated his power to the Director-General, who in turn del.- 
gated his power to the central coal committee, and that this 
committee “passed it on” to the regional committees. 

While various orders of the President relating to the de!c- 
gation of power over the distribution of coal are set forth, ro 
reference is made to the last order of March 5 under which the 
President vested the powers of the Fuel Administrator directly 
in Mr. Hines or his successor and gave him authority to divert 
coal in possession of common carriers. 

One of the objects of the suit, it is stated, is to stop such 
practices as the following: 

“Some time ago the Central Coal Committee was asked io 
divert 75,000 tons of coal to the New York Edison Company and 
the Interboro Rapid Transit Company of New York. The request 
was granted without an investigation. It developed later that 
60,000 tons of this coal was moving, when seized, to the Boston 
Edison Company. To allow the Boston Edison Company to get 
its coal, the Central Coal Committee then seized 60,000 tons 
from other wholesalers. It later developed that this 60,000 tons 
of coal was moving to other utilities companies located up and 
down the Atlantic coast. It then became necessary to divert to 
these concerns 60,000 tons of coal moving to other wholesalers. 
It was an unending chain. 

“The Fuel Administrator for Canada petitioned for 50,000 
tons of coal. That quantity was seized while standing in the 
railroad yards of Buffalo, N. Y. After it had been shipped into 
Canada, it was found that it was all a high grade of gas coal 
moving to the gas plant at Buffalo. To satisfy the Buffalo gas 
plant, it was necessary to seize and divert 50,000 tons of other 
coal. The coal actually seized was not fit for gas making. 

“The Newberry plant of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany at Cleveland, O., petitioned for coal and got it. It was 
found after this coal was diverted that it was taken away from 
the Wickwire Steel Company of Buffalo, N. Y., the immediate 
competitor of the American Steel & Wire Company of Cleveland. 

“Within the last two weeks coal that was moving to retail 
dealers in northern Ohio and Michigan, to satisfy household 
demands, was diverted to the McKinney Steel Company at 
Cleveland. 

“As showing the business difficulty confronting the petition- 
ers, documentary evidence will be submitted to the court show- 
ing that the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad received 
and used 3,630 cars of coal. Three months later it was still unable 
to find who produced or owned that coal and hence who to 
pay for it. Also, the Illinois Central Railroad received and used 
3,000 cars of coal under exactly similar conditions. These two 
railroads found it necessary to print and circulate among the 
members of the coal trade lists of these cars, asking coal men 
to come forward and prove ownership of the coal. There was 
involved in these two instances alone at least 325,000 tons of 
coal, valued, at least, at one million dollars. Yet the railroad 
had burned the coal, but did not know three months afterward 
who should be paid for it. 

“The petitioners believe they are justified in asking the 
court to relieve them at once from the burden of such unintelli- 
gent and illegal interference with their business.” 


COAL PRIORITY ORDER 


The Trafic Werld Washington Burcau 

Effective at once, Director-General Hines, on the night of 
March 5, acting under specific delegation of power conveyed by 
executive order of the President, established the coal priority 
list included in the order of the Fuel Administrator of May 29, 
1918, and authorized regional coal committees, which he ap- 
pointed, to make diversions of coal in possession of common 
carriers necessary in existing emergency due to shortage of 
coal supply. 

The Director-General’s explanatory statement of the action 
taken by him is as follows: 

“I am advised that in the eastern section of the country and 
in New England particularly the severe weather conditions con- 
tinue to interfere to a large extent with railroad operations 
which is materially affecting the movement of coal from the 
producing sections to the consumers. The coal strike in No- 
vember and December, resulted in a shortage of approximately 
50 million tons of bituminous coal. Although during the week 
ended February 28, 1920, 10,250,000 tons of bituminous coal was 
produced and transported and although the production and move- 
ment of bituminous coal so far in 1920 has considerably ex- 
ceeded the production and movement in the same period in ihe 
three preceding years, it is a fact that demand is still consid- 
erably in excess of the supply. 

“As a result the Director-General has received representa- 
tions from a number of public utilities, schools, domestic con- 
sumers and industries that they are unable to purchase coal to 
meet their urgent needs, and that they will have to cease opcra- 
tions unless they promptly secure coal. To assist the New Ens- 
land situation and because weather conditions have made it im- 
possible to move much coal to New England by rail, a large 
amount of coal has been diverted to New England by waier. 
This movement will be continued. 

“In executive orders dated February 28 and March 5, ‘ie 
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March 13, 1920 


President, in order to meet this situation, has continued in the 
Director-General of Railroads authority to direct the distribution 
of coal to the extent necessary to meet the urgent needs of pub- 
lic utilities, railroads and other domestic consumers. Acting on 
he authority thus continued the Director-General has today sent 
out instructions to regional coal committees under his authority 
in the eastern section of the country for the purpose of affecting 
the absolutely necessary diversions of coal. These committees 
have been instructed that diversions of coal under this authority 
be kept at an absolute minimum and cease entirely as soon as 
possible. All applicants for coal should exhaust all possible 
means for securing coal through the normal channels since the 
power to divert will only be exercised to meet emergencies. The 
instructions of the Director-General places authority in the 
hands of the designated committees to make the necessary diver- 
sions. While the regional committees will continue to work 
under the general directions of the Central Coal Committee, 
Railroad Administration, Washington, D. C., applications for 
diversions of coal will not be forwarded to the Central Coal 
Committee, but will be dealt with directly by the regional coal 
committees.” 


The executive order of the President of March 5 follows: 

“By virtue of the powers conferred upon me by the Act 
of Congress, approved August 10, 1917, entitled ‘An Act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by encouraging 
the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the dis- 
tribution of food products and fuel,’ and of all other powers me 
hereto enabling, and particularly for the purpose of carrying into 


effect the provisions of said Act relating to fuel, Walker D. Hines, — 


the Director-General of Railroads, his successor in office, and 
his representatives, in addition to and in continuation of all 
powers and authority granted him and them in executive order 
of February 28, 1920, and the orders of the United States Fuel 
Administrator dated October '31,°1919, and December 8, 1919, 
are hereby authorized and empowered to make diversions ot 
coal in the possession, as common carriers, of railroads operat: 
ing in the United States, to the extent that it is necessary in 
the present emergency to provide for the requirements of the 
country in order of priority set out in the preference list in- 
cluded in the order of the United States Fuel Administrator of 
May 25, 1918; and are hereby further authorized and empowered 
to establish rules for the regulation of and to regulate the 
method of production, shipment, distribution, apportionment, or 
storage thereof among dealers and consumers within the United 
States; provided, however, that this order shall not be con- 
strued as applicable to the export of coal from the United States, 
power over which was conferred upon J. W. Howe, Rembrandt 
Peals, F. M. Whitaker and J. F. Fisher by the executive order 
dated February .28, 1920, reinstating the order issued by the 
United States Fuel Administrator dated November 6, 1917, relat- 


ing to the Tidewater Coal Exchange.” 


The instructions the Director-General issued follow: 

“The Director-General of Railroads, acting under authority 
of the executive orders of the President of the United States, 
dated February 28, 1920, and March 5, 1920, and of the Act of 
Congress therein referred to and approved August 10, 1917; in 
order to reduce to a minimum the diversion of coal necessary 
to supply the actual needs of essential consumers: 


“Hereby orders and directs as follows: 


“1. That all producers and shippers of bituminous coal now 
or hereafter under contract to furnish such coal to consumers 
and dealers within the United States, give preference in the 
shipment of such coal to such consumers and dealers, to the 
extent necessary to supply their actual current needs, in the 
order prescribed in the preference list included in the order of 
— United States Fuel Administrator of May 25, 1918, as fol- 
ows: 


(a) Railroads. 

(b) Army and Navy, together with other departments of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

(c) State and county departments and institutions. 

(d) Public utilities. 

(e) Retail dealers. 
list (f) Manufacturing plants on War Industries Board’s preference 
ist. 
a (8) prmatctaring plants not on War Industries Board’s prefer- 
nee hst. 
(h) Jobbers. 
(i) Lake. 
(j) Tidewater. 


“2. That the following committees be and hereby are desig- 
nated the representatives of the Director-General to carry into 
effect the foregoing provision of this order and be and hereby 
are further empowered as his representatives to make such diver- 
sions of coal in possession, as common carriers, of railroads 
operating in the United States to the extent that it is necessary 
In ‘he present emergency to provide for the emergency needs 
of -onsumers and dealers in the first five classes of the United 
States Fuel Administrator’s preference list herein referred to, 
which diversions shall be made in accordance with the rules 
heretofore governing the activities of these committees or such 
mcvifications of these rules as may be hereafter made: 

_ “Eastern Regional Coal Committee, with headquarters in 
New York, with jurisdiction on the lines of the railroads which 
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comprised the Eastern Region of the United States Railroad 
Administiation—G. N. Snider, Chairman. 

“New England District Coal Committee, with headquarters in 
Boston, Mass., with jurisdiction on the lines of the railroads 
which comprised the New England District of the Eastern Region 
of the United States Railroad Administration —W. T. Lamoure, 
Chairman; James J. Storrow, Vice-Chairman. 

“Ohio and Indiana District Coal Committee, with headquart- 
ers at Cincinnati, Ohio, with jurisdiction on the lines of the 
railroads which comprised the Ohio and Indiana District of the 
Eastern Region of the United States Railroad Administration.— 
H. A. Worcester, Chairman. 

“Detroit Committee, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., with 
jurisdiction over Detroit and Toledo terminals and in the state 
of Michigan.—P. G. Findlay, Chairman. 

“Cleveland Committee, with headquarters at Cleveland, O., 
with jurisdiction over Cleveland terminals.—E. R. Bissell, Chair- 
man. 

“Allegheny Regional Coal Committee, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., with jurisdiction on the railroads which com- 
prised the Allegheny Region of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration—Samuel Porcher, Chairman. 

“Pocahontas Regional Coal Committee, with headquarters at 
Roanoke, Va., with jurisdiction on the railroads which com- 
prised the Pocahontas Region of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration.—D. E. Spengler, Chairman. 

“The Central Coal Committee at Washington will continue 
its general supervision. 

“This order shall be effective at once.” 





Personal Notes 





H. J. Graham, formerly manager of the Lackawanna Line, 
and during the period of federal control on the staff of the 
traffic assistant, Eastern Region, has been appointed general 
western freight agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad, with headquarters at Chicago. 

The Fort Smith & Western Railroad announces the follow- 
ing: Fort Smith, Ark.—G. L. Oliver, general freight and passen- 
ger agent; A. C. Hixon, general agent; M. E. Ward, commercial 
agent; L. L. Moore, chief clerk; R. C. Frambers, city solicitor. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—E. F. Bratton, general agent; S. E. Golder- 
man, city solicitor. St. Louis, Mo.—J. A. Rice, commercial agent. 
Memphis, Tenn.—W. S. Nunnery, commercial agent. Guthrie, 
Okla.—F. E. Wall, commercial agent. Kansas City, Mo.—J. L. 
Dease, commercial agent. Chicago, IIl—M. L. Schultz, general 
agent. 

The Northern Ohio Railway Company announces that the 
following officers now have jurisdiction, with headquarters at 
Akron, Ohio: J. C. Williams, vice-president and general man- 
ager; A. L. Graner, auditor and treasurer; J. M. Hood, superin- 
tendent; S. J. Witt, general freight and passenger agent; S. S. 
Senter, chief engineer. 

The Pere Marquette Railway Company announces the ap- 
pointment of H. O. Halsted, superintendent car service, and 
W. L. Mercereau, superintendent steamships. 

The Denver and Salt Lake Railroad Company announces the 
following: Milton Smith, general solicitor; F. J. Toner, general 
freight and passenger agent. 

The Hocking Valley Railway Company announces the ap: 
pointment of H. Q. Wasson, general freight agent, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

C. S. Fay is appointed traffic manager of Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas Railroad and Steamship Company, Iberia & Vermilion 
Railroad Company, Louisiana & Western Railroad Company 
and Lake Charles & Northern Railroad Company; W. H. Wynne 
is commercial agent; G. E. Guedry is foreign freight agent; 
Joseph Lallane, general freight agent; W. H. Holbrook, travel- 
ing freight agent, all at New Orleans; J. E. Carter, division 
freight and passenger agent, at Lake Charles; W. H. Stakelom, 
assistant general freight agent at New Orleans. 

The following officers of the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis have been elected or appointed: T. M. Pierce, act- 
ing president and general counsel; F. E. Anderson, assistant to 
president; I. L. Burlingame, general manager; E. Clemens, 
superintendent of car service; B. B. Hickman, general freight 
agent, freight department; F. E. Sawyer, freight auditor; W. C. 
Stith, traffic manager; J. L. Penney, division freight agent; 
L. W. Putnam, commercial agent; Henry Schmittgens. Jr., 
freight claim agent; J. L. Howell, general attorney; W. M. Hezel, 
attorney; S. P. McChesney, attorney; F. D. Fauser, claim agent. 

D. T. Waring is appointed assistant traffic manager of the 
Central Leather Company, New York, and subsidiary companies. 

M. Dailey has been appointed traffic manager of the Chi- 
cago & Illinois Midland, with office at Taylorville, Ill., succeed- 
ing H. H. Seaverns, who died. The offices of the auditor, as- 
sistant treasurer and traffic manager are now at Taylorville. 

The Gulf Coast Lines announce the appointment of J. D. 
Gowin, general agent, and R. C, Foote, commercial agent, at 
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Chicago. The following appointments are announced for New 
Orleans: J. W. Hailey, general agent; J. B. Graham, export and 
import agent; W. M. McMillan, commercial agent; W. J. Cou- 
sins, soliciting freight agent. The following are announced for 
Houston: B. H. Taylor, general agent; H. A. Vallas, soliciting 
freight agent at Beaumont; J. W. Williams is made general 
agent. 

A. J. Whitman is appointed traffic manager of the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical Company, New York, to succeed 
C. A. Arentzen, resigned. 

The New Orleans Great Northern announces that G. B. 
Auburtin and W. T. Boardman have been appointed assistant 
general freight and passenger agents at New Orleans. M. J. 
McMahon is traffic manager. 

J. W. Graham is traffic manager of the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western. Brown, Geddes, Schmettau and Williams, Toledo, are 
general solicitors. 

In the reorganization of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, 
B. L. Bugg is president; J. L. Edwards, vice-president; C. B. 
Kealhofer, freight traffic manager; J. E. Tilford, general freight 
agent; H. W. Colson, general claim agent; Brandon and Hynds, 
general counsel. Following are other traffic appointments: At- 
lanta, Ga.—P. L. Graves, general agent; J. W. Brown, commer- 
cial agent; S. R. Carson, traveling freight agent; J. M. Dugger, 
freight traffic agent. Birmingham, Ala.—V. E. Whitaker, super- 
intendent (traffic and transportation); L. G. Scarboro, com- 
mercial agent; J. H. Dolvin, traveling freight and passenger 
agent. Brunswick, Ga.—H. G. Dowling. Chicago, IllL—H. J. 
Hansen, commercial agent. Cincinnati, Ohio—J. J. McCarty, 
commercial agent. Cordele, Ga.—C. D. Bercaw, general agent. 
Fitzgerald, Ga.—R. H. McKay, superintendent (traffic and trans- 
portation); Fred Astin, assistant superintendent; F. H. Hill, 
commercial agent (freight and passenger); Charles Benish, 
traveling freight agent; Wallace Smith, traveling freight agent. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—C. I. Allen, general agent; J. C. Lettice, 
traveling freight agent. Manchester, Ga.—Harry Huddleston, 
assistant superintendent. Memphis, Tenn.—James F. Carlton, 
commercial agent. Miami, Fla.—William McG. Brooks, traveling 
freight agent. Nashville, Tenn.—J. D. Boylston, commercial 
agent; M. M. Sanders, traveling freight agent. New York, 
N. Y.—H. G. Benedict, general eastern agent; Elmer L. Cale, 
traveling freight agent. St. Louis, Mo.—George S. Siddons, gen- 
eral western agent; Arthur Wolf, traveling freight agent. Tal- 
ladega, Ala—H. H. Luther, commercial agent. Tampa, Fla.— 
R. G. Parks, commercial agent. Thomasville, Ga—E. M. Flem- 
ing, commercial agent (freight and passenger). 

H. R. Fritz has been appointed rate clerk for the Associated 
Fruit Company at Chicago. Mr. Fritz was formerly with the 
Santa Fe as freight solicitor, and was a claim investigator in 
the local office of that company during the war. 

J. A. MacMullen has been made traffic manager of the In- 
ternational Steel Corporation, New York. 

Members of the chief examiner’s division of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, through Chairman Aitchison, March 6, 
presented a handsome brief case to George N. Brown, who re- 
signed as attorney-examiner last week. The “ceremonies” were 
held in Commissioner McChord’s offices. In his speech of ac- 
ceptance, Mr. Brown commented on the new transportation law, 
saying the act to regulate commerce now had “two faces” where 
before it had only one, his reference being to the direction to 
the Commission in the new law to establish rates that will yield 
adequate revenue to the carriers. Mr. Brown said the act to 
regulate commerce had come into being largely as a protection 
to the shipper, but that now the law was designed to protect 
both the shipper and the carrier. 


The Nickel Plate Road (New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Company) announces the following: C. E. Denney, 
vice-president and general manager; B. E. Morgan, traffic man- 
ager; Edwin Kluever, general freight agent; C. A. Beck, as- 
sistant to traffic manager; J. H. Grant, chief of tariff bureau. 

The Rock Island announces the appointment of F. A. Adams 
and C. R. Maier assistant general freight agents, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 


The Delaware & Hudson Road has appointed James A. Flan- 
ders, Jr., general agent of the freight department, with offices 
in Chicago. 


The Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Railway Company 
announces the following: R. N. Hudson, president and general 
manager; W. L. Mapother, vice-president; J. R. Skillman, gen- 
eral counsel; F. D. Ferry, purchasing agent; W. E. Chambers, 
general freight agent; John M. Taylor, commercial agent at 
Louisville. 


The El Paso & Southwestern System and Morenci Southern 
Railway Company announce the following: B. L. Birkholz, gen- 
eral agent, New York; F. W. Pullen, general agent, Chicago; 
J. F. Hogan, general agent, San Francisco; L. H. Trimble, divi- 
sion freight and passenger agent, Tucson, Ariz. W. C. Barnes 
is general freight agent, and Eugene Fox is general traffic man- 
ager. 

The Butler Paper Company, Chicago, announces the estab- 
lishment of a general traffic department with jurisdiction over 
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traffic for its eighteen divisions. R. W. Campbell will be in 
charge. 
The Commission has appointed Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., as chief 


examiner to succeed Henry W. Thurtell. 





Robert N. Collyer, whose appointment as chairman of the 
Trunk Line Association in New York has been announced, 
- entered the service of rail- 
roads now in the New 
York Central system, in 
1881, in the passenger de- 
partment, as messenger 
and clerk. The Burlington 
Route subsequently en- 
gaged him as freight clerk, 
later appointing him, suc- 
cessively, chief clerk, trav- 
eling freight agent and 
contracting freight agent 
in New York. He was ap- 
pointed city freight agent 
of the Wabash Railroad, 
being subsequently made 
assistant general eastern 
agent, and in 1899 he left 
the Trunk Line territory 
to become division freight 
agent at Detroit, then gen- 
eral agent at Buffalo and 
assistant general freight 
agent at St. Louis. He was 
selected in 1908 as the 
representative of the Cen- 
tral Freight Association 
lines on the Uniform Clas- 
sification Committee, be- 
ing subsequently elected chairman of that committee. In 1912 
he returned to New York as chairman of the Official Classifica- 
tion Committee. When the Director-General of Railroads ordered 
the preparation of one freight classification for all railroads of 
the country, Mr. Collyer was appointed on the special committee, 
the members of which were directed to prepare such a Classifi- 
eation for the Administration, and then was made a member 
of the Consolidated Classification Committee. The committee’s 
report was submitted in the form of the proposed consolidated 
classification. Consolidated Classification No. 1, which has been 
in effect since December 30, 1919, represents the culmination 
of this important classification work, in which Mr. Collyer 
bore a heavy part with the credit that has distinguished all his 
service. 





N. J. Miller was born 
in Chicago, April 16, 1886, 
and entered the service 
of the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad February 
18, 1901, as messenger. 
He rose rapidly and in 
1910 was made traveling 
freight claim adjuster for 
the same company, which 
position he held until 
March 1, 1918, when he 
was made chief clerk in 
the freight claim depart- 
ment. For the last year 
he has been in Washing- 
ton, D. C., being one of 
J. H. Howard’s lieuten- 
ants. He remained in that 
position until his appoint- 
ment as traffic manager of 
the Associated Fruit Com- 
pany, Chicago, February 1, 
1920. The company has 
sixteen outside offices. 





J. B. Coffey, whose place in the traffic division of the Rail- 
road Administration brought him into close and continuous 
contact with practically all representatives of shippers who went 
to Washington in the course of federal control, has been rein- 
stated in his former position as assistant general freight agen! 
of the Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chicago. 

Horace Booth, traffic manager of the International & Greal 
Northern, announces that J. W. Daley is appointed assistant to 
the traffic manager, with headquarters at Houston, Tex. R. l. 
McLennan is appointed general freight agent. The following 
additional appointments are announced: E. H. Harkrader, (1s 
trict freight and passenger agent, New York, N. Y.; H. H. Tay- 
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lor, district freight and passenger agent, Chicago, Ill.; George E. 
Bishop, district freight and passenger agent, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Ashley Poynor, district freight and passenger agent, Denver, 
Colo.; E. F. Sada, district freight and passenger agent, Mon- 
terey, Mexico; A. E. Buck, district freight agent, Houston, Tex.; 
E. M. Weinberger, district freight and passenger agent, Gal- 
veston, Tex.; L. S. Goforth, district freight agent, San Antonio, 
Tex.; A. B. Waldron, general agent, Fort Worth, Tex.; W. H. 
Winfield, district freight and passenger agent, Dallas, Tex.; 
J. W. Byars, district freight and passenger agent, Waco, Tex.; 
W. S. Cantrell, general agent, Laredo, Tex.; L. W. Sledge, gen- 
eral agent, Austin, Tex.; C. E. Wood, district freight and pas- 


The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio has opened a Chicago 
office with R. L. Helstrom, general agent, in charge. 
pion, vice-president of the road, announces that it will establish 
agencies at the following points: Cincinnati, Ohio; Columbus, 
Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Detroit, Mich.; Spartanburg, S. C.; Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company announces the 
following appointments: E. D. Hotchkiss, freight traffic man- 
ager, Richmond, Va.; A. P. Gilbert, general freight agent, Rich- 
Wm. Fitzgerald, assistant general freight agent, 
Chicago, Ill.; R. H. Vaughan, assistant general freight agent 
(in charge of through freight traffic), Cincinnati, O.; W. O. 
Sydnor, assistant general freight agent (in charge of territory 
west of Clifton Forge, Va., to Silver Grove, Ky., and Mt. Sterling, 
Ky.), Huntington, W. Va.; H. S. Smith, assistant general freight 
agent (in charge of tariff bureau), Richmond, Va.; R. M. Bran- 
der, division freight agent (in charge of territory Clifton Forge, 
Va., and east), Richmond, Va.; H. P. Hathaway, division freight 
agent (in charge of Chesapeake & Ohio Railway of Indiana ter- 
ritory and Chicago junctions), Chicago, Ill.; W. L. Divine, for- 
eign freight agent, New York, N. Y.; James Harris, general 
eastern agent, New York, N. Y.; A. R. Sydnor, general agent, 
orfolk, Va.; L. C. Spengler, general agent, Newport News, Va.: 
H. G. McCausland, general agent, Lynchburg, Va.; J. R. Roy- 
croft, general agent, Charleston, W. Va.; W. A. Ginn, general 
agent, Ashland, Ky.; A. M. Dudley, general agent, Cincinnati, 
0.; H. E. Rodenfels, general agent, Columbus, O.; H. F. Shaw, 
general agent, Muncie, Ind.; A. Mitchell, Jr., general agent (in 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOCD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch . The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
line; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Ten years’ experience, desires position as 
traffic manager or assistant with commercial or industrial firm. Good 
references. Address K. 25, 505 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C 


WANTED—Assistant General Freight Agent of small railroad, 
thoroughly familiar with traffic and tariff work; 36 years old, married, 
conscientious worker, with very best references, desires to change his 
position to some larger railroad or to traffic manager of industrial 
concern offering opportunity for advancement. Address I. N. K. 153 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—An experienced Auditor for short line railroad in 
South. Must be an Al man and have the ability to act as assistant to 
the general manager. In answering, state experience, salary expected, 
and furnish references. Address C. D. A. 147, Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager or assistant; thorough 
knowledge of Interstate Commerce and Railway Traffic. Address 
I. T. T. 149, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Southern Short Line requires the services of lady 
accountant, one thoroughly familiar with I. C. C. requirements and 
capable of doing stenographic work. Excellent position for right 
party. Address A. M. B. 151, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Short Line Auditor, thirty-three, married, eleven 
years’ experience in traffic and accounting, now employed, desires 
change. Best of references and record. Address Y. O. N. 132, Traffic 
World, Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—With industrial traffic department, by cor- 
respondent, stenographer, clean cut, thirty, single, returned soldier; 
best credentials; ten years’ commercial experience; traffic course 
student. Address K 66, Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Seventeen years’ traffic, production and 
purchasing experience. Age thirty-seven. At present Traffic Man- 
ager for large New England Machinery Manufacturing concern. De- 
po $ — elsewhere. Address E. D. L. 139, Traffic World, Chi- 
ago, Ill. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER-—Situation wanted by Rate Clerk in Division 
Fr eight Office, who has a thorough knowledge of freight rates. Eleven 
a rs’ ‘+ “mee Age 31; married. Address 522, Traffic World, 
-hicago, Ill. 
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WANTED—To buy one open pigeon hole tariff case. Advise price, 
crated and delivered to railroad for shipment. Address ‘‘Association,”’ 
care Traffic World, Chicago. P 


FOR SALE—Several cars first-class No. 1 6x8—8 oak railroad 
les. For immediate shipment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 
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charge of territory Mt. Sterling to Lexington, Ky., inclusive), 
Lexington, Ky.; J. C. Shively, commercial agent, Louisville, Ky.; 
W. S. MeNair, commercial agent, Chicago, Ill.; F. J. Vanderblue, 
commercial agent, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. D. Anderson, commercial 
agent, Detroit, Mich.; E. A. Ehnes, commercial agent, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; H. S. Stark, commercial agent, St. Louis, Mo.; 
C. W. Carstens, commercial agent, Kansas City, Mo.; C. C. Dear- 
heart, Jr., traveling freight agent (territory Clifton Forge and 
east), Richmond, Va.; Edwin Sample, traveling freight agent 
(Carolina territory), Richmond, Va.; F. P. Smith, traveling 
freight agent (territory Clifton Forge to Huntington, inclusive), 


CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL 


Traffic Managers’ College 


Top Floor Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Practical Instructions given by Expert Traffic Managers. No 
Theory, actual use of tariffs as applied to Domestic, Import and 
aor -— . TEXT MATTER includes important changes in 
Rules and Regulations, up to date, in loose-leaf form. 

Night Classes. Personal Instructions by Mall. 

Prospectus Free. Correspondence Solicited. 


327 
SO. LA SALLE 
STREET 


— CHICAGO 
} Mo 
NORTH AMERICAN CAR (0 


Repairs 


TANK 
CARS 


Green Star Steamship Lines 


PROPOSED SAILINGS 


Baltimore to Brazil and River Plate 


March 20th S. S. Muscatine 
Early April A Steamer 


Baltimore to Antwerp and Rotterdam 


Ss. S. Bell 
S. S. Corvus 
A Steamer 


New York to Naples and Genoa 


S. S. Liberty Bell 
A Steamer 


April 3rd 
Baltimore to Havre and Bordeaux 


Haven Sailed S. S. Woonsocket March 25th 
March 25th A Steamer April 20th 
April 20th 


_ Attention is called to new lines inaugurated from Baltimore, to meet demands of 
rie} offering through that gateway, that port affording excellent piers and railroad 
acilities. 


Baltimore and Savannah to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong 


S. S. Eurana Salled S. S. City of Omaha March 25th 
S. S. Lancaster March 13th S. S. Chipchung April 12th 
S. S. Canibas March {8th S. S. Maine April 28th 


Philadelphia to Greek and Adriatic Ports 


s. S. .--March (3th 
S. S. Jomar March 25th 


Frequent Sailings—San Francisco or Seattle to Kobe, Shanghal, Hongkong and Manila 


GREEN STAR LINE OFFICES 
New York Pacific Coast Agents 


Freight Office 5-7 Beaver St. Struthers and Dixon, Inc. 
Tel. Broad 754 San Francisco 

Executive Offices...-....... 115 Broadway 343 Sansome St. 
Tel. Rector 5760 Seattle, Wash. 

Loading Berth....Pler 2, Hoboken, N. J. L. C. Smith Building 
(Adjoining Penn. R. R. Ferry) 


Baltimore 
Green Star House, 17 South St. Phone St. Paul 240. 


Philadelphia 


1 Conway —~—. Drexel Building 
Tel. Randolph 15 Tel. Lombard 5104 


Chicago 


FULL CARGOES A SPECIALTY 
For particulars write H. H. BENEDICT, Traffic Manager 
A-! Steel Freight Steamers—American Flag 


GREEN STAR STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 
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Huntington, W. Va.; Hilliard Russell, traveling freight agent 
(territory west of Huntington to Silver Grove and Mt. Sterling), 
Huntington, W. Va.; E. W. Paulsen, traveling freight agent, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; C. C. Divine, traveling freight agent, Columbus, O.; 
L. M. Johnson, traffic service agent, Russell, Ky.; O. N. Seely, 
New England agent, Boston, Mass.; K. T. Crawley, agricultural 
and industrial agent, Richmond, Va. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad announces the following 
general agents: E. C. Pate, Boston, Mass.; J. E. Courtney, Chi- 
cago, lll.; J. H. Harper, Cleveland, O.; E. D. Morrison, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; R. C. Nichol, Denver, Colo.; H. I. Scofield, De- 
troit, Mich.; P. B. McAtee, Durango, Colo.; E. W. Martindell, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; W. B. Kenney, Grand Junction, Colo.; E. C. 
Roxbury, Kansas City, Mo.; E. S. Blair, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
W. C. Connor, Jr., New York, N. Y.; H. G. Bock, Omaha, Neb.; 
J. T. Neison, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. C. McBride, Portland, Ore.; 
O. O. Stanchfield, Pueblo, Colo.; J. L. Hohl, St. Louis, Mo.; 
R. L. Brown, Trinidad, Colo. The above named general agents 
will also represent the Western Pacific Railroad Company. 
The following agents of the Western Pacific Railroad Company 
will also represent the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad: W. J. 
Shotwell, assistant general freight agent, San Francisco, Calif.; 
W. H. Davenport, general agent, Oakland, Calif.; E. V. Williams, 
general agent, Fresno, Calif.; J. H. Mettler, general agent, Stock- 
ton, Calif.; A. H. Flickinger, general agent, Sacramento, Calif.; 
G. I. Martin, general agent, Reno, Nev.; D. S. McCrone, general 
agent, San Jose, Calif. W. M. Lampton is general freight agent 
and Fred Wild, Jr., freight traffic manager. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company announces 
the following appointments: C. A. Forrest, general agent, 
freight department, Atlanta, Ga.; W. S. Merchant, general agent, 
Chicago, Ill.; C. S. Hall, general agent, Cincinnati, O.; A. H. 
Stevens, general agent, Denver, Colo.; W. C. Preston, general 
eastern agent, New York, N. Y.; O. M. Conley, general agent, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. S. S. Butler is freight traffic manager. 


Additional appointments announced by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul are as follows: J. R. Veitch, assistant traffic 
manager, Seattle; T. W. Proctor, first assistant general freight 
agent, Chicago; E. B. Finegan, assistant general freight agent, 
Chicago; A. A. Wilson, assistant general freight agent, Chicago; 
E. W. Soergel, assistant general freight agent, Chicago; J. M. 
Davis, assistant general freight agent, Milwaukee; C. L. Ken- 
nedy, assistant general freight agent, Minneapolis; R. C. San- 
ders, chief of tariff bureau, Chicago; G. E. Stolp, Oriental freight 
agent, Chicago; F. J. Calkins, export and import agent, Seattle. 
Traffic department agencies are established as follows: Aber- 
deen, S. D., O. F. Waller, division freight and passenger agent; 
Bellingham, Wash., H. G. Selby, general agent; Boston, Mass., 
A. L. Eidemiller, general agent; Butte, Mont., P. J. Peckens, 
division freight and passenger agent; Chicago, IIl., J. H. Skillen, 
general agent, Grant Williams, division freight agent; Cincinnati, 
O., B. O. Searles, general agent; Cleveland, O., F. E. Clark, 
general agent; Dallas, Tex., M. F. Smith, general agent; Dav- 
enport, Ia., A. Mallum, general agent; Denver, Colo., M. H. Mc- 
Ewen, general agent; Des Moines, Ia., C. E. Hilliker, division 
freight and passenger agent; Detroit, Mich., H. W. Steinhoff, 
general agent; Dubuque, Ia., O. T. Cull; division freight and pas- 
senger agent; Duluth, Minn., G. M. Bowman, general agent; 
Great Falls, Mont., W. R. Wahoske, division freight and pas- 
senger agent; Green Bay, Wis., H. E. Stewart, division freight 
and passenger agent; Kansas City, Mo., J. S. Adsit, general 
agent; Los Angeles, Calif.. H. W. Porter, general agent; Mason 
City, Ia., W. F. Cody, division freight and passenger agent; Miles 
City, Mont., J. J. Foley, division freight and passenger agent; 
Milwaukee, Wis., J. G. Love, general agent, W. J. Cavanaugh, 
commercial agent; Minneapolis, Minn., A. S. Willoughby, divi- 
sion freight agent, J. W. Stevenson, commercial agent; New 
Orleans, La., W. H. Rogers, general agent; New York, C. H. 
Mitchell, general agent; Omaha, Neb., E. Duval, general agent; 
Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. J. Lincoln, general agent; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., T. P. Casey, general agent; Portland, Ore., R. L. Ford, 
general agent; St. Louis, Mo., C. J. Peterson, general agent; St. 
Paul, Minn., D. M. McGeen, commercial agent; Salt Lake City, 
Utah, C. S. Williams, general agent; San Francisco, Calif., E. K. 
Garrison, general agent; Seattle, Wash., A. J. Hillman, general 
agent, R. F. Weeks, district freight agent; Sioux City, Ia., C. N. 
Curtis, division freight and passenger agent; Spokane, Wash., 
W. P. Warner, division freight and passenger agent; Tacoma, 
Wash., E. A. Lalk, division freight and passenger agent; Van- 
couver, B. C., G. W. Hibbard, general agent; Victoria, B. C., 
I’. O. Finn, general agent. 


The following appointments in the freight traffic service of 
the Southern Railway have been announced: Assistant freight 
traffic managers: Birmingham, Ala., R. L. Simpson; Memphis, 
Tenn., C. A. Russell; Washington, D. C., G. K. Caldwell. As- 
sistant to freight traffic manager: Washington, D. C., G. H. Wil- 
cox. General freight agents: Atlanta, Ga., F. D. Claggett; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, E. R. Oliver; Richmond, Va., J. H. Drake; St. 
Louis, Mo., R. A. Campbell. Assistant general freight agents: 
Atlanta, Ga., G. H. Kerr, H. M. Cobb, R. J. Brown, L. L. Me- 
Cleskey; Cincinnati, Ohio, C. H. Pearson, F. S. Reigel, W. M. 
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Orr; Columbia, S. C., D. Cardwell; Columbus, Miss., J. L. Cox; 
Knoxville, Tenn., I. L. Graves; Mobile, Ala., J. W. Hunter; 
Richmond, Va., Wins F. Wilson; St. Louis, Mo., K. B. Hannigan: 
Washington, D. C., B. G. Brown. Assistant to general freigh: 
agent: Cincinnati, Ohio, E. M. Lane. Commerce agents: Was! 
ington, D. C., C. E. Bell, F. H. Behring, Hamilton Baxter. New 
England freight agent: Boston, Mass., W. C. Harrison. General 
Eastern freight agent: New York, N. Y., J. E. Fitzwilson. Man- 
ager—Eastern freight traffic service: Philadelphia, Pa., F. W. 
Parsons. Division freight agents: Asheville, N. C., A. K. Orr; 
Augusta, Ga., A. O. Dawson; Birmingham, Ala., E. T. Steele; 
Bristol- Va.-Tenn., W. E. Allen; Charlotte, N. C., H. D. Luckett; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., W. C. Stephens; Columbia, S. C., Ralph 
Shropshire; Columbus, Ga., T. B. Dixon; Greensboro, N. C., 
J. W. Bray; Lexington, Ky., J. P. Tocher; Louisville, Ky., 
William Humphreys; Lynchburg, Va., F. J. Davis; Macon, Ga., 
J. M. Cutler; New Orleans, La., J. B. Bannon; Norfolk, Vaz., 
W. T. Turner; Raleigh, N. C., J. H. Andrews; Rome, Ga., W. H. 
Bennett. Florida freight agent: Jacksonville, Fla., C. M. Tyler. 
District freight agents: Atlanta, Ga., P. A. Wright; Baltimore, 
Md., W. B. McGroarty; Cincinnati, Ohio, G. W. Benus; Evans- 
ville, Ind., J. A. Werne; Philadelphia, Pa., F. M. Dunham; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., E. C. Morgan; Savannah, Ga., C. C. Elder. Com- 
mercial agents: Anniston, Ala., R. D. Miller; Athens, Ga., A. B. 
Hammond; Augusta, Ga., R. B. Arthur; Birmingham, Ala., J. N. 
Templeton, F. M. Kitchell; Charlotte, N. C., S. M. Howard; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., W. T. Keating; Cincinnati, Ohio, C. C. 
Woodworth; Cleveland, Ohio, W. E. Hurley; Columbia, S. C., 
R. H. McDonald; Dallas, Tex:, C. M. Agnew, Detroit, Mich., 
E. W. Mihm; East St. Louis, Ill., C. V. Manker; Greenville, S. C., 
Alex. McBee, W. N. Pendleton; Indianapolis, Ind., J. G. Hill; 
Jacksonville, Fla., D. E. Cook; Johnson City, Tenn., C. F. Cowell; 
Kansas City, Mo., J. R. L. Wulff; Knoxville, Tenn., T. J. T. 
Hayes; Little Rock, Ark., L. W. Sanderson; Louisville, Ky., 
G. H. Perry; Macon, Ga., H. J. Herron; Memphis, Tenn., H. S. 
Lemmon; Mobile, Ala., C. S. Shawhan; Montgomery, Ala., L. P. 
Tschopik; Nashville, Tenn., J. T. Mudd; New Orleans, La., W. F. 
Rogers; New York, N. Y., C. A. Egly, F. E. R. Sawin; Norfolk, 
Va., W. A. Wright; Peoria, Ill., E. M. Jones; Philadelphia, Pa., 
Robert Mayo; Rochester, N. Y., W. M. Israel; Selma, Ala., R. M. 
Kendrick; Sheffield, Ala., J. G. Kitchell; Spartanburg, S. C., 
B. Z. Ruff; St. Louis, Mo.,.C. F. Lauer; Tampa, Fla., H. F. 
Phipps; Washington, D. C., Howell Peeples; Winston-Salem, 
N. C., G. N. Lawson. Freight traffic representatives: Abbeville, 
S. C., C. D. Brown; Atlanta, Ga., George Robertson, J. W. White, 
J. I. Cook; Birmingham, Ala., G. H. Allen; Boston, Mass., Robert 
R. Tompkins, George W. Bliss; Charleston, S. C., J. C. Text, 
W. K. Darby; Charlotte, N. C., N. Hussey, H. F. Voss; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. J. Cartwright, J. L. Cahoon, Taylor Williams; 
Chicago, Ill., C. S. Bourque, J. L. Martin, E. B. Ditto, H. S. 
Knapp, J. B. Flynn; Cincinnati, Ohio, J. W. Flannery, C. J. 
Young, D. E. Guthrie, C. H. O’Dowd, E. Schryver; Cleveland, 
Ohio, H. F. Garrett; Columbia, S. C., E. A. Boles; Dallas, Texas, 
G. F. Whitney, C. F. Kay; Detroit, Mich., J. W. Thomas; Evans- 
ville, Ind., D. B. Hevron; Greensboro, N. C., E. J. West; In- 
dianapolis, Ind., W. H. Saunders; Jacksonville, Fla., E. P. John- 
son, F. L. Andress; Kansas City, Mo., J. A. Dickinson; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. W. Mays, W. R. Anderson; Lexington, Ky., C. J. 
Scherer; Little Rock, Ark., W. R. Graham; Louisville, Ky., E. M. 
Ramsey, C. J. Fultz, J. B. Campbell; Macon, Ga., F. H. Hum- 
phreys, C. L. Bunting, S. Y. Henderson; Memphis, Tenn., J. D. 
Simmons; Nashville, Tenn., H. Weiland, H. W. Watson, R. W. 
Brown; New Orleans, La., L. E. Reynolds, Milton Martin, T. W. 
Brahan, H. Hille; New York, N. Y., C. N. MeNulty, C. O. Me- 
Gown, P. M. Rice, Jr.; Raleigh, N. C., I. M. Porter; Rochester, 
N. Y., I. I. Norris; Richmond, Va., J. H. McCabe; Savannah, Ga., 
W. H. Griffis; Strasburg, Va., C. M. Borum; St. Louis, Mo., R. W. 
Hughes, G. H. Randolph, W. G. Werner. Foreign freight agents: 
Mobile, Ala., W. E. England; New York, N. Y., P. C. Patterson. 
Port agent: New Orleans, La., L. B. Smith. South American 
agent: Chattanooga, Tenn., Emerson Lucas. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company announces the fol- 
lowing appointments: W. A. Rambach, freight traffic manager, 
St. Louis, Mo.; D. R. Lincoln, assistant freight traffic manager, 
St. Louis, Mo.; O. G. Parsley, assistant freight traffic manager, 
St. Louis, Mo.; C. C. P. Rausch, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, St. Louis, Mo.; W. I. Jones, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, St. Louis, Mo.; R. M. Dozier, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, Chicago, Ill.; G. H. Hamilton, general freight agent, Kansas 
City, Mo.; R. M. McWilliams, general freight agent, Little Rock, 
Ark.; O. C. Olsen, foreign freight agent, St. Louis, Mo.; E. Mock, 
assistant general freight agent, St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. Thompson, 
assistant general freight agent, St. Louis, Mo.; P. J. McCarthy, 
assistant general freight agent, St. Louis, Mo.; W. B. Shirk, 
general live stock agent, Kansas City, Mo. Traffic department 
agencies are established as follows: Alexandria, La. an 
Jacobs, assistant general freight agent; Atchison, Kan., C C. 
Cloutman, division freight agent; Atlanta, Ga., F. J. Kemper, 
general agent; Birmingham, Ala., Paul Escott, general agent; 
Cairo, Ill., H. V. Gregory, division freight agent; Chicago, IIl., 
W. C. Staley, general agent; Cincinnati, Ohio, R. Meyer, gen: ral 
agent; Dallas, Tex., Guy A. Deuel, general agent; Denver, Colo. 
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WE LEASE TANK CARS 


ANY SERVICE ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey Street Chicago, Illinois 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
state railroad commissions and transportation companies in pro- 
moting and securing better understanding by the public and the. 
state and national governments of the needs of the traffic world; 
to secure proper legislation where deemed necessary, and the modi- 
fication of present laws where considered harmful to the free inter- 
change of commerce; with the view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the commercial and transportation 
interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
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CONTAINER CLUB 




















TRADE MARK 












QUALITY MARK 





A SYMBOL 


of quality—-the mark of a high endeavor,in 
the industry of manufacturing corrugated 
and solid fibre shipping boxes. 


A GUIDE 


to the purchaser—the knowledge that his 
container is a product that will fulfill every 
transportation demand. 
























ee PE EE RE President A PLEDGE 

Manager Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of Com- a . 2 

merce. to the shipping public—of the maintenance 

(. Ee Malls tees take he cima of a high standard of fibre shipping cases 
“T.4 *-nerprbeeeee Prctsscgncecttnarnn ss: aa Rtet ero Treasurer and the raw materials entering into their 

Toate Manager. Sefton Mfg. Corporation, 1301 W. 35th St., construction. 

cago, Ill. 

I ho Eee fe Ra ieaidwwceaneese tones” Executive Secretary A FREE SERVICE 
B. Fh. ERGGy cccccccccvccecccctiscvcvcscccestsccocs Assistant Secretary The service of the Traffic Dept., Research Laboratory 





5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 





and Statistical Bureau is offered to shippers, carriers 
and consignees in all problems of designing, using 
and sealing corrugated and solid fibre containers, 
without charge. Let us help you. 


THE CONTAINER CLUB 






















MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 








ie EE coucaniad siden oten ieee menses anu nmeaamamcnmate President 
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OE Ee CLR Lee een Secretary-Treasurer An Association of Corrugated and Solid 
Oe i EE ci. cdatnncdodsactenspemeinacdbiieedanioun Traffic Manager Fibre Box Manufacturers 






All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should_be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 


608 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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KEITH TYPE “A” TANK CARS 
























For Sale a. eX A Mem oF = Repaired 
and a. and 
For Lease Rebuilt 








MANUFACTURERS 


All Classes of Steel Railroad Cars, Steel Underframes 
Forgings and Car Parts 


Our new and modern plant, located at Hammond, Indiana, affords excellent facilities 
for rebuilding and repairing Railway Equipment 


Keith Railway Equipment Company 


General Offices: Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois 


OF 
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W. H. Fraser, general agent; Detroit, Mich., L. M. White, general 
agent; East St. Louis, Ill., J. J. Eddy, division freight agent; 
Fort Smith, Ark., C. E. Carstarphen, division freight agent; Fort 
Worth, Tex., H. G. Brower, general agent; Houston, Tex., C. H. 
Pugh, general agent; Hutchinson, Kan., C. M. Davis, division 
freight agent; Joplin, Mo., Clyde Hogsett, division freight agent; 
Kansas City, Mo., J. D. Yates, division freight agent; Lake 
Charles, La., E. E. Gibson, division freight agent; Lincoln, Neb., 
H. T. Guinn, division freight agent; Little Rock, Ark., W. W. 
Trimble, division freight agent; Los Angeles, Cal., W. C. Dibblee, 
general agent; Memphis, Tenn., C. Bourne, Jr., assistant general 
freight agent; Milwaukee, Wis., F. H. Donahue, general agent; 
Minneapolis, Minn., R. B. Wilson, general agent; New Orleans, 
La., Norton England, assistant general freight agent; New York, 
N. Y., J. B. Trimble, general agent; Omaha, Neb., J. R. Duck- 
worth, assistant general freight agent; Pine Bluff, Ark., W. B. 
Wier, division freight agent; Pittsburgh, Pa., C. C. McCarthy, 
general agent; Pueblo, Colo., P. E. Watson, division freight 
agent; Salt Lake City, Utah, J. J. Kavanaugh, general agent; 
San Antonio, Tex., W. D. Young; general agent; San Francisco, 
Cal., W. M. Cook, general agent; Seattle, Wash., C. M. Fowler, 
general agent; Sedalia, Mo., V. J. Kaiser, division freight agent; 
St. Joseph, Mo., N. A. Beach, division freight agent; St. Louis, 
Mo., George Kassling, division freight agent; Texarkana, Ark., 
L. D. Nicholson, division freight agent; Tulsa, Okla., R. R. 
Trimble, general agent; Wichita, Kan., F. E. Walling, division 
freight agent. 


INTERPRETATION OF TARIFFS 


(Sixth of a series of articles on this subject written for The Traffic 
World by R. R. Lethem.) 
In the two preceding articles we have dealt with what are 
termed local rates—namely, those which apply between two 
points, both located on the same line or carrier. 


In this article we shall determine the rate to apply on a 
commodity moving from a point on one line to a point on an- 
other line. Such a rate, when published as a through rate— 
that is, when it is published from a point on the line of the 
initial carrier to a point on a connecting line or a point on a 
line with which one or more intermediate lines connect—is 
called a joint rate. We shall, for instance, endeavor to check 
the rate on caustic soda, carloads, from Copeland, Pa., to Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Reference to the Official Guide shows us that Copeland, Pa., 
is a local point on the Pennsylvania Railroad and that Allen- 
town, Pa., is on the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, Central Railroad of New Jersey, Lehigh & New 
England Railroad, and Perkiomen Railroad, the latter road, how- 
ever, being a subsidiary line of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road. The point of origin being a local point on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the proper thing to do is to locate in the tariff 
index of the Pennsylvania Railroad the tariff which names a 
rate on this commodity from and to the points in question. 

Penna. R. R. G. O. I. C. C. No. 10600 gives a list of the tariffs 
published by the Pennsylvania Railroad. The construction of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad index makes it necessary first to find 
what index number is given to Copeland, Pa. On page 10 we 
find Copeland, Pa., takes index No. 3984. Looking first in the 
list of specific commodity tariffs, shown on pages 33 to 91, we 
do not find a specific commodity tariff listed which names a 
rate on caustic soda. We therefore turn to the list of general 
commodity tariffs and find a tariff listed—G. O. I. C. C. 10448— 
which, in accordance with the territorial description shown, ap- 
plies from the station, indexed 3984 (Copeland, Pa.) to stations 
on the P. & R. Ry. 

We further find that the index lists another general com- 
modity tariff applicable from Copeland, Pa., to stations on the 
Cc. R. R. of N. J—namely, P. R. R. G. O. I. C. C. 10114; one 
to stations on the Lehigh Valley Railroad—namely, G. O. I. C. C. 
10059; and another tariff applicable from Copeland, Pa., to 
stations on the Lehigh & New England Railroad—namely, P. 
R. R. G. O. 10149 (Allentown, Pa., being located on all of these 
lines, as well as on the P. & R.). So that it is possible that we 
may find a rate on this commodity in each of the tariffs ap- 
plicable via as many different rates. 

We first examine P. R. R. Tariff G. O. I. C. C. No. 10448. 
On page 2 the P. & R. Ry. is shown as a participating carrier. 
It might be said here that a condition precedent to the applica- 
tion of a joint rate in connection with a particular line is that 
that line participate in the tariff naming the rate under the 
proper concurrence. 

During the period of federal control the tariffs of lines under 
federal control did not show concurrence numbers in accordance 
with the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission as found 
in Tariff Circular No. 18-A, but the Commission has issued in- 
structions to all carriers subject to the act to regulate commerce 
that with the termination of federal control all participating 
carriers must be shown in tariffs under the proper forms of 


concurrence. 
On page 131 we find that rates are named on caustic soda, 
carloads, from index 3984 (Copeland, Pa.), to stations on the 
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P. & R. Railway, covered by various index numbers. Reference 
to the explanation of these numbers on pages 3 to 13 shows that 
Allentown, Pa., takes index No. 148. Referring to page 131, we 
find that the rate from Copeland, Pa., index 3984 to index 148 
(Allentown, Pa.) is 18 cents per 100 pounds and that in accord- 
ance with the route number 6 shown in the last column (we 
find by reference to the table of contents on page 2 that an ex- 
planation of route 6 is shown on page 146), the rate applies via 
Harrisburg, Pa. The rate, therefore, on caustic soda, carloads, 
when in packages other than bags; or fiber cans or paper cartons 
packed in boxes, cases or otherwise, from Copeland, Pa., to 
Allentown, Pa., is 18 cents per 100 pounds when shipments are 
forwarded via the Penna. R. R. in connection with the P. & R. 
Ry. via Harrisburg, Pa. This rate applies, as is shown in the 
next to last column on page 131, on a minimum weight of 40,000 
pounds, except that, when packed in iron drums, the minimum 
weight is 50,000 pounds. In other words, charges must be paid 
on that amount even though a less amount is loaded in the ear, if 
it is desired to ship as a carload. 

Attention is called to the note on page 146 directly under 
the heading “Routing” which provides that if the carriers, for 
their convenience, route shipments via junctions other than 
those shown below but over the lines of carriers parties to the 
tariff (in this instance via Harrisburg, Pa., and the P. & R. 
R. R.), the rates shown in the tariff will apply. 

It must be noted, however, that the rate in question will 
only apply when forwarded via a junction other than Harrisburg, 
Pa., when for the carrier’s convenience, and that if the shipper 
specifies routing via another junction the rate named in this 
tariff (G. O. I. C. C. 10448) will not apply and the through class 
rate, if one is in effect from Copeland, Pa., to Allentown, Pa., 
or, in the absence of a through class rate, the lowest combina- 
tion rate, using commodity rates if any, or class rates in the 
absence of commodity rates, via the junction through which the 
shipment is routed, must be applied. This shows that shippers, 
if they wish to route their shipments, should make certain via 
which junction the lowest rate is applicable, before inserting 
routing instructions in bills of lading or shipping instructions. 

Before using the 18-cent rate, the effective supplements to 
Tariff I. C. C. G. O. 10448 should be examined to see whether 
any change has been made in the rate or the routing. Supple- 
ment No. 6 is the only supplement in effect on February 19, 1920, 
and this supplement makes no change in the 18-cent rate or the 
route; therefore, we are certain that this is the proper rate to 
apply on this commodity when packed in accordance with the 
provisions of this tariff and when routed via Harrisburg, Pa., 
and the P. & R. Ry., for, even though a lower class rate is in 
effect from Copeland, Pa., to Allentown, Pa., via this route it 
cannot be applied, inasmuch as when a thorough commodity rate 
is in effect it must be applied via the particular route over which 
it applies. Furthermore, even though a lower rate can be made 
by using two or more factors as a combination rate, it cannot 
be applied, as under the rules of the Commission a through rate 
must be applied even though it is higher than the sum of the 
factors composing the combination. This is true, though, only 
when the through rate is applicable via the junction over which 
the lowest combination is based. 

Examining the tariff applicable in connection with the C. 
R. R. of N. J., P. R. R. G. O. I. C. C. 10114, we find the 18-cent 
rate on caustic soda, the rate in this tariff applying via Nanti- 
coke, Pa., in connection with the C. R. R. of N. J. 

In Pa. R. R. Tariff G. O. I. C. C. No. 10059, we also find 
an 18-cent commodity rate on caustice soda, applicable via Mt. 
Carmel, Pa., and the Lehigh Valley R. R., but Pa. R. R. G. 0. 
I. C. C. No. 10149, applicable in connection with the L. & N. E. 
R. R., does not carry a commodity rate on this article, nor do 
we find any other tariff which publishes a commodity rate in 
connection with the L. & N. E. R. R. The rate to apply on ship- 
ments moving in connection with the L. & N. E. R. R. through 
Martins Creek, Pa., would, therefore, be the sixth class rate of 
20% cents, published in Pa. R. R. G. O. I. C. C. No. 10476. 

Therefore, if we wish to obtain the lowest rate on our ship- 
ment of caustic soda from Copeland, Pa., to Allentown, Pa., we 
must forward it either via Harrisburg, Pa., in connection with 
the P. & R. R. R., via Nanticoke, Pa., and the C. R. R. of N. J. 
or via Mt. Carmel, Pa., in connection with the Lehigh & New 
England Railway. 


PRESIDENT APPOINTS AGENT 


President Wilson, March 12, issued a proclamation desig- 
nating and apponnting Director-General Hines as his successor 
to act as agent, as provided in section 206 of the Transportation 
Act. The President set forth that the act provides that, within 
thirty days after its passage, he shall designate an agent against 
whom shall be brought actions at law, suits in equity, and pro- 
ceedings in admiralty based on causes of action arising out of 
the possession, use, or operation by the President of the trans- 
portation systems, and of such character as, prior to federal 
control, could have been brought against carriers. In the 
proclamation designating Mr. Hines or his successor to wind uP 
the affairs of the Railroad Administration, the President had 
specifically excepted conferring the duties of agent on Mr. Hines. 
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Private Ownership Opens 





New World of Opportunity 


to Traffic Men 


Unusual Conditions create a pressing need for thousands 


of men in this great field. Qualify now to earn 
$2,500.00 to $10,000.00 a year as a traffic expert. 


haan restoration of the railroads to private ownership brings an 
entirely new condition into the world of traffic management. 
Never before have there been such opportunities in traffic work. 
With the return of competition between the roads, thousands of 
trained men are needed to cope with new problems. Men who 
actually know the ins-and-outs of traffic management will have no 
difficulty now in finding big pay jobs—in fact, they may almost 
name their own salaries. It is the opportunity of a lifetime for 
the man who wants to get out of the rut and become an important 
factor in the world of big business. 

The complete reorganization of the rail- 
roads will be felt by every manufacturer 


great subject has been carefully studied and is presented in a clear, 
concise way, so that it may be easily understood. In addition to the 
prescribed course you will also receive the valuable A. C. A. 
service. Once you are a member of this great Association, you 
receive the help of its Advisory Traffic Council, composed of traffic 
men of national reputation. This council consists of such men as: 
Albert Gantt, trafic manager, Corn Products Refining Company ; 
William Scott Cowie, American Freight Board Committee; Samuel 
G. Lutz, vice-president, Chicago & Alton Railroad; George Chester 
Conn, traffic manager, Buick Motor Com- 
pany; Fred H. Behring, general freight 
agent, Southern Railway System, Washing- 
ton; Ralph H. Drake, division freight agent, 


and merchant who ships his product by rail. 
The new conditions will bring about an 
astonishing number of changes in rates, 
schedules and shipping methods. It has 
been estimated that nine out of every ten 
shippers will lose money during the coming 
year unless they can secure efficient men to 
advise them and take charge of routing, 
packing and shipping their goods. Is it any 
wonder that we say the possibilities are un- 
limited? Why don’t you take advantage of 
this marvelous opportunity and train. your- 
self for a real, big pay job? This is the 
“psychological moment.” If you could look 
ahead a few months you would not hesitate 
one second in seizing this great opportunity. 
If you act now it will not be too late—the 
work of reorganization will take months 
and months. Here is your chance to fit 
yourself for a big promotion when the 
present organizations are shifted around. 


It isn’t luck that brings the big success in life—it’s taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity when it presents itself. 


tunity. 


Train In Spare Time At Home 


This is your oppor- 


Could You Solve This 
Traffic Problem? 


If a big corporation should offer 


you $500 monthly as traffic mana- 


ger, would you accept it? If, after 


you took the job, you were asked 
for the transportation cost and 
services on the following shipment, 
what information would you fur- 
nish? 

PROBLEM—What will it cost us 
to ship a consignment of 60 ft. steel 
rails, weighing 90,000 pounds, from 
our factory to a destination point 
where the rate is 41c per hundred 
pounds? The shipment is to be 
loaded on 2 flat cars in series, each 
of the flat cars being of 60,000 
pounds marked capacity, and sub- 
ject to M. C. B. rules. The orig- 
inating line publishes a minimum 
earload weight on steel rails of 
50,000 pounds per car, but the con- 
necting and delivering lines partici- 
pating in this shipment each pub- 
lished 60,000 pounds as_ carload 
minimum for steel rails. 





in traffic work. 


American Can Company, and 200 others of 
equal prominence. 


Get This Free Book 
On Traffic Management 


We will gladly send you without an) 
obligation “Opportunities and Requirements 
for Traffic Work”—a remarkable book which 
explains our method of training in detail. 
See why traffic men earn from $2,500 to 
$10,000 a year. Find out what hundreds of 
successful graduates say about the A. C. A. 
Find out how we can help you rise to a 
permanent and worth-while success. Learn 
why we say that there are unlimited possi- 
bilities in the field of traffic management. 
The opportunity lies before you—it’s up to 
you! Don’t delay—just mail the coupon or 
a postal. Be sure to state your age and pres- 


ent occupation and also whether or not you have had experience 
Do it now! Address: 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 23 


You can learn both the practical and technical sides of this big 


‘4043 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago,’ Ill. 


COUPON 


profession through the American Commerce Association, a national 
organization of traffic men, formed for the instruction of both new 
and experienced traffic men. By studying at home in your spare 
time you can master the course without any interference with your 
present work. We can train you for a permanent and lasting suc- 
cess, as we have trained thousands of others. Under the new con- 
ditions a man with a background of thorough knowledge will have 
almost no limitations. If you are now engaged in some kindred line 
to trafic work, so much the better. Your progress will be swift—your 
success more than certain. The A. C. A. course of instruction has 
been carefully compiled and edited by men who have years of suc- 
cessful experience in traffic work behind them. Every angle of this 








American Commerce Association, 
Dept. 23, 4043 Drexel Blivd., Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me, without obligation, your new book, ‘‘Oppor- 


tunities and Requirements for Traffic Work.’’ Also tell me how I 
can qualify for Traffic Management. 
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Note.—iItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


March 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Quirk: 
11122—Seaboard By-Products Coke Co. vs. Monongahela Ry. et al 
11143—Seaboard By-Product Coke Co. vs. Director General et al. 


March 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Pattison: 
11149—Fifth and Ninth districts Coal Bureau vs. 4. T. & S. F. et al. 
a Coal Traffic Bureau vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 


11681 Central Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


March 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Valuation Docket No. 12—Missouri Southern R. R. Co. 


March 15—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Marshall: 
11116—Beaver Sand Co. et al. vs. Beaver Valley R. R. Co. et al. 
*1144—Gulf Refining Co. of La. vs. T. & re a Ry. Co. et al. 
11169—National Fireproofing Co. vs. P. R Co. et al. 
11169, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. P. C. & Y. Ry. bo. et al. 


March 15—Williamsport, Pa.—Examiner McFarland: 
11156—Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co. vs. B. & 
11157—Same vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 


March 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fleming: 
10872—Ohio Iron and Metal Co. vs. . & N. W. R. R. Co. et al. 
11077—Morris & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

March 15—Hearing at Washington, D. C.: 

* Compensation Docket No. 14—Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. Ca. 


March 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Quirk: 
11146—A utomatic Sprinkler Co. of America et al. 
Vicksburg et al. 


March 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8418—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. Aransas Harbor Ter- 
minal et al. 
1. and S. 1016—Southwestern class case. 
ae 7" eee Chamber of Commerce vs. 
et a 
petenas Chamber of Commerce vs. Aransas Harbor Terminal 


O. R. R. Co. et al. 


vs. Alabama & 


Louisiana & Arkansas 


2018 “ftailroad Commission of Louisiana vs. St. Louis Southwestern 
et a 
8290—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. St. 
cisco et al. 
|. and S. 710—Eastern Texas class rates. 
|. and S. 729—Class rates to Shreveport, La. 
a ae Chamber of Commerce vs. Arkansas, Louisiana & 
ulf et al. 
9036—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Arkansas & Louisiana 
Midland et al. 
6390—Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. 
Southern et al. (reopened). 
7250—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
Vicksburg et al. (reopened). 
|. and S. 1000—Louisiana case. 
8860—-Natchez Chamber of Commerce et al. 
& Santa Fe et al. 
9702—Memphis Southwestern investigation. 
10160—Monroe Chamber of Commerce vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 
6513—Thompson, Ritchie & Co., Inc. et al. vs. Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacific et al. 
7304—City of Memphis vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al. 
9927—Railroad Commission of Arkansas vs. Arkansas Central et al. 
6119—Public Utilities Commission of Kansas vs. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg et al. 
6119, Sub. No. 1—Wichita Business Association vs. Same. 
6119, Sub. No. 2—Hutchinson Traffic Bureau vs. Same. 
6228—Topeka Traffic Assn. vs. Same. 
10084—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Natchez & Southern et al. 
10085—Oklahoma Traffic Assn. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 
9886—Chamber of Commerce of Monroe vs. Arkansas & Louisiana 
Midland et al. 
March 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fleming: 
11099—Producers’ and Refiners’ Corporation Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
March 16—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Barclay: 
11159—Choate Oil Corporation vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 16—Hearing at Washington, D. C.: 
Compensation Docket No. 14—Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. 
March 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Quirk: 
11131—Postal Telegraph Cable Co. vs. Western Union Telegraph Co. 


March 17—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Marshall: 
= & Laughlin Ore Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
March 17—Columbus, Ohio—Examiner McFarland: 
11113—The Ohio Cities Gas Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fleming: 
11128—Vaughan’s Seed Store vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
11161—The Illiff-Bruff Chemical Co. vs. C. & E. R. R. Co. et al. 
March 17—Hearing at Washington, D. C.: 
Compensation Docket No. 8—Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. 


March 18—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Marshall: 


Co. et al. 

11134—Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. vs. Aliquippa & Southern R. R. 
March 18—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Barclay: 

11117—Magnolia Provision Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
March 18—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: 

11111—Leo Greenwald Vinegar Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 18—Sprinegfield, Ohio—Examiner McFarland: 

11160—The H. V. Bretney Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 

4th Sect. App 1561—N. & W. R. R. Co. 
March 18—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Fleming: 

11173—J. J. Badenoch Co. vs. The Belt Ry. 


Louis-San Fran- 


Iron Mountain & 
Alabama & 


Louis, 


vs. Atchison, Topeka 


Co. of Chicago et al. 


Portions of Fourth Section Applications 2060 and 2072, filed by Agent 
J. F. Tucker, lower rates on hay, 
to Morton Grove and Rondout, IIL, 
Ill., and other intermediate points. 

11166—James S. Kirk & Co. vs. C. & N. W: et al. 


Cc. L., from New Haven, Ind., 
lower than to Forest Glenn, 





Docket of the Commission 


March 18—Hearing at Washington, D. C.: 
* Compensation Docket No. 1—San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R. Co. 


March 19—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner McFarland: 
11120—The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
11147—Same vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 


March 19—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Barclay 
Fourth Section Applications 998 (Sedgman), 999 (Sedgman), 1625 
(McCain) and 4643 (Southern Pacific Co.-Atlantic S. Lines) 
higher rates from Atlantic seaboard territory to Galveston on cold 
rolled or drawn steel bars, bar iron (polished) and wed than 
to points beyond Galveston, named in Sedgman’s I. C. 105. 
11139—Texas Carnegie Steel Assn. vs. B. & O. et al. 


March 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fleming: 
11181—Joseph L. Lieberman et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
11182—Same vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 


March 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
* | and S. 1167—Norfolk-Portsmouth switching. 


March 19—Hearing at Washington, D. C.: : P 
* Compensation Docket No. 15—Merchants’ & Miners’ Transp. Co. 


March 20—Hearing at Washington, D. C.: 
* Compensation Docket No. 15—Merchants’ & Miners’ Transp. Co. 


March 22—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Quirk: 
11096—Atlantic Lumber Co. vs. Delaware & Hudson et al. 
11109—Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. Boston & Albany (New York 
Central, lessee) et al. 
Such Fourth Section applications as the carriers are relying upon 
in connection with this proceeding. 


March 22—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Barclay 
11093—E1 Paso Chamber of Commerce vs. "‘outahomea, New Mexico & 
Pacific et al. 


March 22—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McFarland: 
11129—Cape Girardeau Portland Cement Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
11102—Porter Mirror and Glass Co. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al. 
11114—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Ft. Worth & Denver City et al. 


March 22—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Gerry: 
“ae + Railroad Commissioners of S. D. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
y. Co. eta 


LIVE STOCK SHIPPING LOSSES 


The National Live Stock Exchange has issued a call for a 
general conference to be held in the assembly room of the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, March 24. 
The purpose of the meeting is to consider means of reducing 
the shipping losses now occuring in the handling of live stock 
from producer to slaughterer. Invitations have been sent to 
producers’ organizations, shippers, agricultural and market pa- 
pers, railroads, stock yards, traders and packers. Any person 
is invited to attend and join in the discussion. 

Subjects tentatively suggested for discussion are as follows: 
1. Improvement of country loading pens and chutes. 2. Getting 
railroad equipment in good repair. 3. Proper method of bedding 
cars. 4. Loading the stock. 5. Safe carload maximum loading. 
6. Method of partitioning cars. 7. Discussion of the 28-hour law. 
8. Feeding en route. 9. Drenching and sprinkling hogs en route. 
10. Delays at terminals. 11. Live stock train schedules. 12. Un- 
loading at destination. 13. Handling within the yards. 14. Load- 
ing out marketed stock. 15. Avoidance of bruised animals. 
Other subjects will be considered if they bear on the purpose 
of the conference. 


RATE-MAKING TERRITORIES 


(Continued from page 468) , 
New England to the middle west, and, if it did mean 


that, whether that removal was a proper thing to bring 
about. Its task is more than that of the rate expert. 
It is to be the economic and commercial expert as well. 

Without pretending to any authority on the subject 
or to having given it any more thought than have most 
persons engaged in the consideration of railroad ques 
tions, we suggest that perhaps the division of the coun- 
try for rate-making purposes into three territories cor 
responding to the three present classification territories 
—the Official, the Western and the Southern—seems to 
offer the best chance for a beneficent solution of the 
problem. These territories are too large to be subject 
to the objections that might be raised if smaller groups 
were constituted, and yet they, perhaps, offer small 
enough divisions to be free, in large part, from the 
objections that lie against considering the carriers as 4 
whole. If the question is to be settled by compromise 
we have an idea that this is the solution that will be 
adopted. 
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Be aForeign lradeexpert! 


Exporting 


VERY foreign market in the world is calling for 
\merica’s goods. While other nations were dis- 
rupting their shipping, we were constructing 

our gigantic merchant marine. While [European in- 

dustries were being wrecked and stores of raw material 
destroyed, we were speeding production. Now the war- 
ridden. nations must look to us for foodstuffs and raw 
materials. South America, which formerly traded with 

Europe, opens up a big new field: for American Com- 

merece, We have the goods, have the ships—-but we 

need to carry on the 

War's distortion of 
commercial opportunity for 
one, More steel needed to 
rebuild Europe than all the 
mills, running day and 
can produce in twenty-four 

The happiness and comfort of the 

World depends upon the 

and rapid distribution of 

Kach advancing 

construction 


work. 
human lite is 
every 


being turned mto 
alone is 
world’s 
night, 
years. 


steel 


economic 
American 
goods day of re 
Increases the oppor 


tunities for trained in foreign 


trade 


men 
and shipping. 


Foreign Trade Directors Needed Now 


Manufacturers, Railroads. Jobbers,  [exporters-—are 
turning their attention to the need for technical trained 
men who know how to handle the intricate problems of 
export shipping and transportation—men who 
are trained to prevent mistakes and losses in preparing 
yoods for export, routing, loading and stowing, customs, 
clearance, export documents and shipping papers. Out 
of the war the optimism of 
opportunity in a gripping the whole 
nation. The greatest opportunity in vour life-time is 
within your how. 

More than eight billion dollars will be spent in ship- 
ping charges during the coming year—yet, it is 
mated eight out of every ten shippers are losing money. 

A large majority of the men 
engaged = in 


oceanic 


staggering depression of 
world’s trade is 
vrasp 


esti 


foreign trade 
present time 
trying = to 

problems. 


These A. C. A. Men work at the 
Are Making Good are untrained 
cope with 
Training and 
teach a 
classify 


new 
study 


Advances to Position with 
Largest Grain Exporter.,— 
Without help and_instruc- 
tion from Association I call man how to 
never would have been able , 
to handle this work.—M. route, and handle 
gare, Set Beare os sree shipments in the — most 


Bldg.. Tacoma, Wash. ‘ 
and expedient 


alone 


From Shipping Clerk to economical 
Traffic Manager.—Just_ re- 
ceived my appointment as 
traffic manager with my con- 
cern and realize it is due all 
to my study in the Associa- 
tion.—Emil A. Klemm, Traf- 
fic Manager Standard Brew- 
ing Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Three Increases in. Salary 
for “Knowing How.” instead 
of ‘thinking so.’’—Norman 
= Gibson, 713 Girard St., 
Covington, Ky 


manner. ‘Thousands of dol 
lars are needlessly expended 
in export charges because of 
improper routing and han- 
dling. Is it any wonder the 
Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants need trained men? 


A New World of Opportunity 
for Men Who. Can Deliver 
Goods in Foreign Markets 


The trained expert in this new niin plays Be 
a most important part 


Importing 


The Opportunity of the Century 


The stage is set for the greatest commercial activity 
this country has ever known, In the history of the 
world no such opportunity has ever been presented to 
the trade interests of any nation. [Enormous sums of 
money will be involved in the world-wide trade expan- 
sion. Thousands of individual fortunes will be made 
by men who have the knowledge and training to get 
into the game and make good. Salaries of $5,000 a vear 
are common in this man’s size field work—some 
making $10,000 and over—even men of little training 

A man who has the knowledge back 
of him has almost no limit to his oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Speciali 
export. Get into this fascinating big 
pay game now. The markets of the 
world with all the wealth of nations lies 
before .\merica—make the fact mean 
dollars for you. 


Learn at Home 
in Spare Time 


these men to reay 
benetits of this colossal trade expan 
sion, You don't have to leave home 
or quit work to get your training. Prepare vourself in 
your spare time. A few cents a day will make 
expert. The highly trained technical staff of the .\mer 
ican Commerce .\ssociation will teach you the 
of successful export and overseas shipping. In a com 
paratively short space of time they will make you 
valuable asset to any firm doing an overseas busin 
Success is within vour reach—take advantage of it. 


Send for FREE Book 


great new free book “Opportunities 1 

It will be sent on your request with- 
out cost or obligation. This book explains in detail the 
remarkable system of training which will enable you w 
get into this field of limitless opportunity. It will 
quaint you with the Advisory Traffic council, made uy 
of the biggest export men in the country who render 
an indispensable service to overseas trade specialists. 
\Vrite today, or mail the coupon to the 


one of 
in his firm’s business 


vou all 


secrets 


Send for our 
Foreign Trade.” 


American Commerce Association 
Dept. 23-A, 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


American Commerce Association 


Dept. 23-A, 4943 Drexel Blud., Chicago, iu. 


Please send me without cost or obligation your free book 
“Opporttr inities in Foreten Trade.” Also tell me how [| cat 
ialify for one of the big jobs in Export and Foreign rad 
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All- steel, hopper - bottom, self- 
clearing, impervious box car for 
carrying lime nitrogen powder. 
Special weather-proof construc- 
tion. 










Dependability 


The first American “goods” train 
ran from Carbondale to Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania, in 1829. Car building 
has made great strides since then. 


Many modern cars, like the above, 
are really intricate machines. Amer- 
ican enterprise demands not only 
speed in transportation. It begrudges 
every moment of loading or unload- 
ing. Let a man invent a device that 
saves a few minutes and his fortune 
is made. 


In putting into practice advanced 
ideas in transportation the “GA” 
engineers have been pace-makers. 
Constant study of various problems 
has evoked many exclusive time and 
labor saving features that add extra 
value to their product. “GA” cars 
are standard for reliable operation, 
low replacement and repair. 

“GA” engineers furnish expert 
advice free on any transportation 
question anywhere. Consult them. 
It entails no obligation. 


GENERAL AMERICAN CAR COMPANY 


Subsidiary of The General American Tank Car Corporation 


General Offices: Harris Trust Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Warren, Ohio 
Sales Offices: 17 Battery Place, New York; 
24 California Street, San Francisco 
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Method of Shipping Economy 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


Right Because— 


It has proved itself a dollar saving, time 
saving, customer satisfying service. 







It is founded on an experience of over two 
decades, and has been proved right by the 
test of time, and proclaimed O. K. by vast 
numbers of shippers the country over. 







Household Goods 
Automobiles 





Our specialties: Machinery, Automobiles, 
Household Goods, Pianos and Toys to and 
from the far West, and Export Shipments of 
all kinds of goods to any part of the world. 





Machinery, Pianos 





and General Merchandise 








for Export 







Write for the reasons why our service 





SA VES SPEEDS and SATISFIES 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 





General Offices: Chicago, 203 S. Dearborn St. 







Boston, Old South Building Philadelphia, Drexel Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Building San Francisco, Monadnock Building 
Buffalo, Ellicott Square Cincinnati, Union Trust Building Los Angeles, Van Nuys Building Seattle, Alaska Building 


Write the Nearest Office 








New York Rotterdam Amsterdam 


Express Freight Service 


Twin Screw American Steamers 


44 Whitehall Street 
New York 


T. J. McGEOY, 
Gen 'l West. Freight Agent 
607 Marquette Bldg. Merchants Exchange 


Chicago San Francisco 
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